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THE ASSOCIATION’S NEW OFFICERS 


A Letter to the Membership 
Dear Colleagues: 


Every other year the Active Members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors elect a President, a First Vice-Presi- 
dent, and a Second Vice-President of the Association. This letter 
is to introduce to the membership those who have recently been 
elected to these offices: William E. Britton, Professor of Law, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, President; Robert L. Calhoun, Professor of 
Theology, Yale University, First Vice-President; and Harold New- 
ton Lee, Professor of Philosophy, Tulane University, Second Vice- 
President. 

It is a matter of first importance to the Association that those 
who hold Association offices understand the nature of the Associa- 
tion. The nature of the Association is professional, strictly profes- 
sional. Its basic philosophy is that college and university teaching 
and research constitute a profession; that college and university 
teachers, after their fitness has been determined in a reasonable 
probationary period in the profession, have professional status and 
are a part of the institution on whose faculty they serve; and that 
the relationship of teachers, trustees, and administrative officers of 
institutions of higher education is that of associates in the further- 
ance of a joint enterprise for the common good, namely, the educa- 
tion of youth at the higher levels. It is important, therefore, that 
those who hold these offices understand that, pursuant to its basic 
philosophy, the Association seeks the cooperation of administrative 
officers and trustees of institutions of higher education, and, in keep- 
ing with its professional character, relies, in its efforts to further its 
ideals and principles, solely on an appeal to reason, based on what 
it believes to be in the interest of the welfare of the profession and of 
higher education as a whole. 

The Association has been fortunate in the degree to which those 
who have held these offices have possessed this understanding. 
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This has been particularly true of those who have served the 
Association in its Presidency. In this significant and responsible 
office the Association has been served by a succession of able mem- 
bers of the profession. Listed in the order of their Presidencies, 
with their institutional affiliation as of the time of the election to 
this office, their names are as follows: John Dewey (Philosophy), 
Columbia University; John H. Wigmore (Law), Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Frank Thilly (Philosophy), Cornell University; J. M. 
Coulter (Botany), University of Chicago; Arthur O. Lovejoy 
(Philosophy), The Johns Hopkins University; Edward Capps 
(Classics), Princeton University; Vernon L. Kellogg (Zoology), 
Stanford University; E. R. A. Seligman (Political Science), Colum- 
bia University; J. V. Denney (English), Ohio State University; 
A. O. Leuschner (Astronomy), University of California; W. T. 
Semple (Classics), University of Cincinnati; Henry Crew (Physics), 
Northwestern University; William B. Munro (Government), 
Harvard University; Walter Wheeler Cook (Law), The Johns 
Hopkins University; Samuel A. Mitchell (Astronomy), University 
of Virginia; Anton J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago; 
Mark H. Ingraham (Mathematics), University of Wisconsin; 
Frederick S. Deibler (Economics), Northwestern University; 
W. T. Laprade (History), Duke University; Quincy Wright (In- 
ternational Law), University of Chicago; Edward C. Kirkland 
(History), Bowdoin College; Ralph H. Lutz (History), Stanford 
University; Richard H. Shryock (History), The Johns Hopkins 
University; and Fred B. Millett (English), Wesleyan University. 

As regards scholarship, teaching and research, and experience in 
the service of the Association, Professor Britton is well qualified for 
the Association’s Presidency. He holds the degrees of A.B., Mc- 
Kendree College, 1909; A.M., 1910, and J.D., 1914, University of 
Illinois. Before entering the academic profession, he practiced law 
in Illinois from 1914 to 1916. His academic career has been as 
follows: Instructor in Law, 1916-19, Assistant Professor of Law, 
1919-21, University of Illinois; Professor of Law, 1921-24, Indiana 
University; Professor of Law, 1942-54, University of Illinois. He 
was on leave of absence from the latter position, 1942-45, with the 
law firm of Wilson and McIlvaine in Chicago, Illinois. 

Professor Britton is the author of several books: Cases on Busi- 
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ness Law (with Professor R. S. Bauer), 1922, now in its third edi- 
tion; Cases on the Law of Bills and Notes, 1923, now in its fourth 
edition; Cases on the Law of Bankruptcy, 1928; Cases on the Law of 
Sales, (with Professor George G. Bogert), 1936; and a textbook 
(Hornbook Series) on the Law of Bills and Notes, 1943. He has also 
contributed to the [//inots Law Review, the Columbia Law Review, 
the Cornell Law Quarterly, and the Yale Law Fournal. 

Professor Britton has served the University of Illinois in various 
extra-curricular roles. He is legal counsel for the University of 
Illinois, a position he has held since 1945. He was Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Illini Publishing Company; Chair- 
man of a University Senate Committee on Student Discipline; 
Chairman of the Committee on Accounting, a committee re- 
sponsible for administering all of the legislation in Illinois dealing 
with the profession of accounting. Currently he is Chairman of the 
University Senate Committee on Academic Freedom. 

Professor Britton has also served the legal profession on commit- 
tees of the Illinois State Bar Association and the American Bar 
Association. He was an adviser to the Drafting Committee of 
Article 3 (Negotiable Papers) of the Commercial Code, proposed 
by the sponsoring organizations: The National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws and the American Law In- 
stitute. 

Professor Britton has been a member of the Association since 
1924. He was President of the University of Illinois Chapter of the 
Association, 1941-42, and has been an associate member of the 
Association’s Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure since 
1933. He has also served as a special investigator for Committee A 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

On September 1, 1954, Professor Britton will become Professor of 
Law, Emeritus, University of Illinois; and Professor of Law on the 
Faculty of Hastings College of Law, San Francisco, California. 

Statements presenting pertinent biographical data concerning 
Professors Calhoun and Lee were published in the Autumn, 1953 
issue of the Association’s Budletin in connection with their nomina- 
tions for the offices to which they have been elected. Professors 
Calhoun and Lee are also able members of the profession and of the 
Association, with insight into and understanding of the Associa- 
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tion’s nature, basic philosophy, and principles. Both are members 
of the Association of long standing and have had experience in its 
work. Both have been Presidents of Chapters and members of the 
Council of the Association. Professor Lee is a member of the 
Association’s Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession, 
a committee which has conducted significant studies during recent 
years, which have been published in the Association’s Bulletin. 
The Association is to be congratulated on securing the services of 

Professors Britton, Calhoun, and Lee in the offices to which they 
have been elected. It is an honor to introduce them to the mem- 
bership. 

Very sincerely yours, 

E. Hisrean, General Secretary 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY AND 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


A Meeting to Honor the University’s Administration for Its Fortitude 
in Support of Academic Freedom 


Upon the invitation of the Harvard University Chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors, members of the 
faculties of the University gathered in Sanders Theater on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 27, 1954, to honor the governing authorities of 
the University for the fortitude which they had shown in dealing 
with current issues of academic freedom. 

Introduced by Professor Arthur W. Holcombe, Professor Samuel 
E. Morison spoke of the traditions of freedom at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Following Professor Morison’s remarks, Professor Archibald 
MacLeish spoke and presented citations of commendation to 
Professor Paul Buck, former Provost of the University; Professor 
Erwin N. Griswold, Dean of the Law School of the University; 
Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., President of the Board of Over- 
seers of the University; Mr. Charles A. Coolidge, senior member of 
the Harvard Corporation (Fellow of Harvard College); and Dr. 
Nathan M. Pusey, President of the University. 


Statement by Samuel Eliot Morison 


We are gathered together to express our gratitude to President 
Pusey and the other Governing Authorities of Harvard University 
for their resolute defense of academic freedom in these troublous 
times. We are the more grateful for their attitude because we 
know that academic freedom, like freedom of speech, is a newly 
attained goal in the long struggle for liberty, a right or principle 
hardly recognized before the end of the 18th century. The late 
Alfred Whitehead once remarked that the “hounding of scholars” 
was “one of the symptoms of social decay,” but it has been going 
on, intermittently, since the days of Socrates, and is not likely to 
cease in our time; the hounding of scholars starts up again in every 
era of social tension. 
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Three centuries ago, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
were purged of Royalists by the Roundheads, to the incidental 
profit of sundry young Harvard graduates who went to England 
looking for jobs. Within ten years, the Harvard and other holders 
of Oxford and Cambridge fellowships were purged by the Royalists; 
and by the next century, the English wisely decided to let their 
universities alone. Whenever there is a great agitation in the 
public mind, it will inevitably be reflected in the universities, and 
in the attitude of the public toward them. We may as well accept 
this fact and not deplore it too much, since if it were not so, it 
would mean that our universities were enclosed in a cultural sheath 
that would mean decay if not death. Thus, for a century and a 
half the Presidents and Professors of Harvard College, religious 
liberals for their day and age, were hounded by conservative Puri- 
tans and other religious fanatics. President Leverett was the tar- 
get of the Mathers, and the “New Lights”’ of the Great Awakening 
went after President Holyoke, who was heard to murmur on his 
deathbed, “If any man wishes to be humbled and mortified, let him 
become President of Harvard College.” 

During the 19th century it was subjects such as slavery and 
abolition, Darwinism and bimetallism, that raised angry public de- 
mands for the “‘firing’’ of this professor or that president. In the 
present century, world wars and their aftermath have been the main 
fomenters of discord. A difficult situation has now arisen, similar 
to that of the 17th century, in that the main challenge to our insti- 
tutions, political and cultural, comes from groups who have re- 
jected the entire concept of mutual toleration, and make no con- 
cealment of the fact that if they once get in power, they will place 
thought in prison, and the universities in chains. 

The English historian Samuel R. Gardiner, writing in the 19th 
century to explain the intolerance of the 17th, said, “In these days 
we are tolerant because we believe that freedom of thought, besides 
being a good thing in itself, is not likely to be turned against our- 
selves.” Now we have no such trust; many good men and true 
doubt whether a university should protect an enemy to freedom of 
learning, if one be found in its midst. Yet if we weaken, the 
enemy will be upon us, and all kinds of unpopular opinions, how- 
ever valuable or harmless or remote from communism, will be 
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placed under the ban. This ticklish situation makes the helms- 
man’s job today particularly difficult, and we assure our Chief 
Quartermaster that we appreciate his expert steering. 

In this university we firmly believe that academic freedom is in 
the public interest. We do not claim it as a special privilege for 
our own protection; we uphold it for the protection of society, 
against the results of quenching the flame of original thought, the 
terrorization of opinion, the subservience to authority, which have 
been proved to be the bane or the destruction of every government 
that has adopted such procedures as their policy. Examples need 
not be mentioned; they are too recent. Demagogic investigations 
are not merely unjust to their immediate targets; the real harm 
they do is to American society; to the safeguards to freedom that 
they break down. They encourage timidity among teachers and 
researchers and an ugly anti-intellectualism among the public. 
If these procedures be pushed as far as some of their advocates 
wish and intend, the harm to American institutions might be 
irreparable. 

Just as the newspaper press cannot perform its informative 
function if subjected to censorship, so the colleges cannot perform 
their educational function if their members are shackled in their 
search for the truth. They must continue to furnish “space and 
excitement to the development of every faculty of the human 
mind.” 

We recognize, too, that this resolute defense of academic freedom 
by the Corporation and the Overseers places an obligation on all 
of us to respect and observe the positive duties that correspond to 
our rights; to avoid acts, or associations, that will bring our univer- 
sity into difficulties; to observe “‘a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind,” even when those opinions are erroneous and absurd; 
above all, to avoid an attitude of smug superiority, which is the un- 
forgivable sin in a democratic society. We have a unique oppor- 
tunity, in these days of vastly increased university enrollment, to 
inculcate principles of freedom until they become as firmly im- 
bedded in the American mind as union and independence, and we 
can do that as much by our example as by our instruction. 

Mr. President, Fellows, Overseers, and Deans: 

You all know, and we are happy in your knowledge, that Har- 
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vard University has risen from her once humble place in the wilder- 
ness, hic in silvestribus et incultis locis, to her now proud eminence in 
the learned world—adb exiguis perducta initiis ad maiora rerum 
incrementa—not only by the love and devotion of her alumni, her 
faculties and her governors, but by virtue of the principle of free- 
dom that she has respected and upheld, these three centuries and 
more. We thank you for your strong and constant support of that 
principle, and we assure you that we shall prove not unworthy of 
your confidence, while you defend and nourish 
“The unconquerable Mind, and freedom’s holy flame.” 


Statement by Archibald MacLeish in Presenting Citations 


The brief ceremony we perform here this afternoon is without 
sanction in the statutes of the University or the laws of the Com- 
monwealth. I do not speak by virtue of an authority invested in 
me by any state or institution nor are the citations I am about to 
read legalized by either signature or seal. They represent nothing 
but the opinions of men—the opinions of members of this com- 
munity of scholars who have witnessed the administrative conduct 
of the University’s affairs over a critical period in its history, and in 
the history of the Republic, and who wish now to speak their minds. 

You need no reminder from me of the nature of the crisis through 
which the country and its institutions of learning have been 
obliged to pass. What was in issue here in the winter and spring of 
the year 1953 was nothing less than the integrity of this oldest of 
American universities, and the integrity therefore of all institutions 
which, in our free society, maintain and defend the freedom of the 
mind. The question was not whether Communists should teach in 
this university or in any other: there is overwhelming agreement 
here and elsewhere that no man should teach who is not free to find 
the truth for himself, by the labor of his own intelligence, and in the 
light of his own conscience. The question was whether the fitness 
or unfitness of teachers should continue to be determined in this 
Republic in the future, as it has been in the past, by free institu- 
tions of learning, or whether it should henceforth be determined or 
influenced by agencies of government. That question went to 
the heart of the idea of freedom, for it touched the freedom of the 
mind. 
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The fact that the intervention of government was undertaken in 
this instance without specific statutory authority, and on the mo- 
tion of individual officials, and in the guise of investigation, and 
under penalty, not of punishments established by law, but of disabil- 
ities imposed by the devices of publicity, did not diminish the grav- 
ity of the menace. If anything it enhanced it, for indirect attacks 
on freedom, particularly when they present themselves as patriotic 
undertakings, can deceive citizens who would resist direct attacks 
with indignation. To a people justifiably alarmed by the char- 
acter and extent of the Communist conspiracy, an attempt by Con- 
gressional committees to use the power of government and the in- 
struments of propaganda to force men and women accused of Com- 
munist associations out of the country’s universities could be made 
to seem a laudable enterprise. The fact that its real effect would 
be to alter the form of American society, and to substitute for in- 
tellectual freedom a first beginning of that control by the State of 
the opinions of individuals which is the most detested character- 
istic of Communist tyranny, would not be immediately apparent. 

It is to the enduring credit of this university that its faculties and 
its officers of administration recognized the true character of the 
issue with which they had to do and met it with resolution and 
with courage. Had Harvard not taken the position it took, had it 
not insisted on following the traditional American procedures of 
fair hearing, of adequate deliberation and of just decision, there can 
be little doubt that other universities would also have surrendered 
their rights as free institutions and that the United States would 
have taken a long and irretrievable step toward that form of so- 
ciety to which Americans are most bitterly opposed—the form of 
society in which the things of the mind and spirit are regulated by 
the central State. 

Members of this faculty may differ as to aspects of the ultimate 
outcome but there will be no doubt in any mind that a decisive 
battle in the long struggle for human liberty was fought and won in 
the offices of administration and the faculty rooms of Harvard 
University. In the hope and confidence that that battle will not be 
forgotten by ourselves or by our successors in this place, we wish 
here to acknowledge our debt and the debt, we think, of the people 
of the United States, to the five men who, individually and in their 
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posts of responsibility, bore the brunt of action. It is not for me to 
say that Harvard is proud of them. Your presence here declares 
it. 


Citation to Paul Herman Buck 


Provost of the University and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences until July, 1953, who, on his own motion, and at a time 
when the University was without an active Preside :t, rejected the 
recklessly advocated and widely accepted doctrine of guilt by accu- 
sation and judgment by blanket rule and committed Harvard to a 
policy of full and fair hearings with individual decisions to be taken 
on the merits in each case. It was Paul Buck’s courage and de- 
cisiveness in this matter, together with his patience and persistence 
throughout the resultant deliberations which, more than any other 
single factor, made possible the honorable outcome. And it was 
Paul Buck’s perception of the ultimate values threatened by this 
oblique attack on freedom, his warm and heartening confidence in 
his colleagues on this faculty, his ability to maintain an intellec- 
tual and moral atmosphere in which honest disagreement would 
not fester into distrust, and his profound belief in the power of the 
truth to prevail which turned what might well have been a disaster 
to the University and to the nation into a vindication of the great 
tradition of freedom of education in a free society. 


Citation to Erwin Nathaniel Griswold 


Dean of the Law School and member of the special Advisory 
Committee of the Faculty through which the views of those who 
teach in this University were brought to bear upon the question of 
the determination of the fitness of teachers as that question was 
raised by the Congressional investigations of the winter and spring 
of 1953. Not the least of Harvard’s achievements in this period 
was the demonstration that the rights of individuals and the inter- 
ests of the community can both be safeguarded even in delibera- 
tions on the most emotional issues. The special Advisory Com- 
mittee was able to create a sense of constituency without the for- 
malities of representation, and the collective conscience of a faculty 
whose pride in freedom insists on a respect for individuality was ex- 
pressed in the Committee’s words. Both as member of that Com- 
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mittee and as a man Erwin Griswold was one of the principal 
architects of action. A conservative profoundly convinced, as 
true conservatives must be, of the necessity of the protection of 
individual human rights, a lawyer honored in his profession for his 
learning and his sound good sense, a man whose blunt straight- 
forwardness defies misunderstanding, he has been the effective ad- 
vocate of his University’s cause, a powerful defender of his coun- 
try’s Constitution and a champion of right and reason in a murky 
time. 


Citation to Charles Edward Wyzanski, Jr., President of the Board of 
Overseers 


The principal danger to the University of the Congressional in- 
vestigations of 1953 was the danger that the charges preferred and 
publicized by Committee members might undermine the confidence 
of the University’s alumni in its faculty, and that the ancient 
freedom of this institution might be destroyed from within by sus- 
picion and distrust. It was, indeed, precisely to the suspicion and 
distrust of Harvard’s graduates that the investigators openly ap- 
pealed. The fact that the alumni, as a body, disappointed these 
hopes and stood firmly behind the University’s policies as devel- 
oped by its responsible authorities is a tribute to the Board of 
Overseers. Because the Board of Overseers, intimately informed 
of the truth about the University faculties, trusted the University, 
and because the alumni, in turn, trusted their board of Overseers, 
not even the most malicious and persistent propaganda of doubt 
and of suspicion was able to subvert them. No graduate of Har- 
vard could better represent the Board of Overseers and the alumni 
for whom it stands than Charles Wyzanski, a distinguished lawyer, 
one of the foremost judges of his time and an American who still be- 
lieves in the great conception of intellectual freedom on which this 
Republic was founded. Charles Wyzanski’s position on the issue 
raised by the Congressional investigators was stated eloquently 
when, speaking as President of the Board of Overseers, he charged 
the new President of this University to pursue “with unremitting 
vigilance, inquiry into fundamental truths in every field of knowl- 
edge, no matter where the trail leads, no matter how unpopular the 
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result.” This, and not the cowardly counsel of suspicion and fear, 
is American doctrine. 


Citation to Charles Allerton Coolidge, Fellow of Harvard University 


Ultimate responsibility for the administrative policies of the 
University rests upon the corporation whose deliberative action is 
the constitutional context of our life and our work in this faculty. 
It was the corporation of Harvard University which, faced with at- 
tempts on the part of officials of government to dictate Univer- 
sity policy in the crucial matter of the determination of the fitness 
of its teachers, resisted the pressures brought to bear upon it, 
defended the freedom of institutions of learning under the Ameri- 
can system, reasserted the faith of the corporation in the integrity 
of the faculty and declared the right of the duly constituted author- 
ities of the University to determine for themselves, by fair proce- 
dures fairly administered, the disposition of each case. To Charles 
Coolidge as senior member of the corporation and as member of the 
special committee of the corporation constituted to deal with these 
difficult matters, the faculties of this University owe a particular 
debt of gratitude. If Harvard has emerged from this trial stronger 
in purpose, stronger in confidence, and stronger in her devotion to 
the freedom she has inherited, it is in large part to the qualities of 
determination and fundamental moral courage exhibited by 
Charles Coolidge and above all to his patient insistence upon time- 
less standards of uprightness and human decency that her thanks 
are due. 


Citation to Nathan Marsh Pusey, President of Harvard University 


Few presidents of any institution can have taken office under 
conditions more trying than those which surrounded the installa- 
tion of Nathan Pusey as President of Harvard. The University’s 
basic decision in a matter vitally affecting its freedom from govern- 
mental control had been taken but had not yet been accepted 
either by the Congressional investigators or by that segment of 
public opinion which is more influenced by the vocabulary of pro- 
fessed anti-Communism than by the facts of the struggle for in- 
dividual freedom. Harvard was under violent press and political 
attack by men who either misunderstood or misrepresented the 
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nature of the issue and the realities of the decision, and the new 
President was himself a target of abuse. Nathan Pusey met this 
situation with a serene and quiet courage which did as much as the 
earlier acts of specific decision to affirm the continuing integrity of 
the University. Stubborn in the right, strong in his convictions as 
an administrator and as a man, bold where the freedom of the hu- 
man mind and spirit is concerned, Nathan Pusey has made him- 
self, in the space of a few short months, the President of Harvard 
not in name alone but deed. 


A STANDARD OF OCCUPATIONAL 
EQUIVALENCE FOR ACADEMIC SALARIES 


By WILLIAM D. GRAMPP 


University of Illinois in Chicago 


This article proposes a standard which would cause academic 
salaries to increase continuously as the growth of the economy 
raises incomes from other occupations. It is a standard of occupa- 
tional equivalence. Its purpose is to bring to the academic profes- 
sion the benefits of economic growth. Most other occupations now 
receive these benefits automatically. Teaching does not. In 
order to make the rate of increase of academic income equivalent to 
that of other occupations, it is proposed that teaching salaries be reg- 
ulated so that their purchasing power will increase three per cent 
a year. It is at this rate that the total production of the Ameri- 
can economy increases; and hence it is at this rate that its capacity 
to support education increases. 

The explanation of the standard employs some elementary eco- 
nomic principles. As this article is addressed to the general reader 
and not to economists alone, the principles are expressed simply 
rather than rigorously. An elaborate statement, however, 
would not alter the principles or change the validity of the stand- 
ard. It was first proposed in a report of the Committee on the 
Economic Status of the Profession (of which the writer was chair- 
man) of the Chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors at the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the University 
of Illinois. The report was approved by the Chapter and sub- 
mitted to the University administration for its consideration in 
preparing future budgets. 


Il 


Academic salaries now are regulated by the demand and supply 
of teachers, by the cost of living, and by the extra-economic value 
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of teachers’ services. Supply and demand are most important. 
Since 1945, the major increases in the real income (or purchasing 
power) of teachers have occurred when rising enrollments increased 
the demand for teachers. 

During the last few years, a decline in real income has occurred 
as enrollment has declined and as the number of persons completing 
graduate work and seeking teaching jobs has increased. However, 
salaries are not ruled entirely by supply and demand. Many 
colleges have tried to meet the increased cost of living by raising 
salaries, even though their enrollments—and need for teachers— 
have declined. Most have not succeeded. But salaries today 
would be lower if the effort had not been made, and it would not 
have been made if supply and demand alone governed salaries. 
The third important influence on salaries is the extra- or non- 
economic value which teachers contribute to society. It is recog- 
nized that education is desirable whether or not we are willing to 
pay for it. This makes it different from, say, the manufacture of 
automobiles, and makes setting a teacher’s income different from 
setting that of an auto worker. We recognize that education is 
worth more to society than the amount we spend on it; we recog- 
nize that a good teacher is worth more than the income he receives. 
But we also realize that if society tried to proportion the income of 
teachers to the esteem in which it holds education, there would be 
little income left over for other occupations. A teacher’s salary 
seems to be an ambiguous compromise between what we think he is 
worth and what we are willing to pay him. 

These three factors have not operated to increase the real in- 
come of the academic profession as much as the average real income 
of other occupations has increased. The problem is to secure for 
teachers an annual rate of increase of real income which is equiv- 
alent to the increase of real income from other occupations; but 
the problem is not to secure for teachers the same amount of real 
income as other occupations receive. Because it is supply and 
demand which are most important in determining teachers’ salaries, 
it is they which must be changed if salaries are to be improved. 

This is not an argument against the principle that supply and 
demand are the best regulators of our economic affairs. It argues 
rather that teaching cannot be treated solely as an economic 
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affair. In some markets supply and demand work well. If they 
work to reduce the income of the members of an occupation, 
the reduction most often is a salutary change; for it is a signal that 
the occupation should put itself in order. In an overcrowded oc- 
cupation, income will decline, and the decline will cause some work- 
ers to move to other occupations which in turn will increase the in- 
comes both of those who move and those who remain. Or the de- 
cline in income can mean that the demand for the occupation’s 
services is less than it once was, again telling some of its workers to 
find other jobs. 

Supply and demand work well in those markets in which the 
value of the product is measured accurately by the price buyers will 
pay for it; and therefore in those markets the income of those who 
produce the product measures accurately what they are worth to 
society. If buyers will pay $2500 for an automobile and $500 for a 
television set, the automobile’s value is five times that of the tele- 
vision set. If workers earn $80 a week assembling automobiles 
and $40 a week assembling television sets, the automobile workers 
contribute twice as much to the economy as the television workers. 
If, moreover, workers in the television industry could work in the 
automobile industry as productively as the workers already there, 
there should be a movement of labor from the television to the 
automobile industry until wages in the two are equal. 

In other markets, however, the price of the product or of the 
labor producing it is not an accurate measure of value. One such 
market is that in which educational services are exchanged. The 
prices of goods and services in these markets cannot be compared 
with those in other markets in order to establish a scale of relative 
values. It will not do to say that a student who spends a dollar on 
a reprint of Plato’s Repudlic and another dollar on a necktie re- 
ceives the same value from both purchases. Nor can one say that 
the price a student pays for his education—in fees, supplies, and in- 
come given up because he is in school and is not working—meas- 
ures accurately what an education is worth; and if the value of an 
education cannot be measured by its price, neither can the value of 
those who provide educational services be measured accurately by 
their salaries. 

If what a teacher is worth were to be decided wholly by the 
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market, some quite indefensible values would be established. One 
would have to say that the instructor of philosophy who earns 
$3500 a year contributes half as much to society as the plumber who 
earns $7000 a year. If enrollment were then to decline while the 
demand for plumbing increased, and the instructor’s salary fell to 
$3000 while the plumber’s increased to $9000, one would have to 
say the value of philosophy to society is now only a third as much 
as the value of plumbing. One also would have to say that the 
value of education fluctuates with the rise and fall of enrollment, 
that if there were a permanent decline in enrollment education 
would become less valuable; from which one would have to con- 
clude that young people should stay away from teaching, that some 
should elect to become plumbers, and that many now in teaching 
should leave, especially those who could command a high salary in 
industry, like chemists, physicists, and engineers, perhaps even 
economists, leaving on the faculties those who could do better in 
teaching than in industry, like those in literature, language, and 
philosophy. The net effect would be to return the universities to 
the humanizing influences of the liberal arts. It also would be to 
reduce average academic salaries, since the liberal studies do not 
yield as high an income as the sciences and the applied studies. 
The decline in average salaries in turn would mean that the value 
of education was still lower. 

A study of what market values mean will demonstrate that they 
are not an appropriate determinant of teaching salaries. We can 
take it from one no less than Adam Smith that although the market 
can do much it cannot do everything and that it cannot be relied 
upon to support enterprises “for promoting the instruction of the 
people.” It is not that such enterprises fail because competition 
is ineffective. Actually, the more effective competition is, the less 
opportunity do the enterprises have. Economists in the liberal 
tradition extending back to Smith and even further have always 
insisted that some services be taken away from the market and 
given over to deliberate and collective direction—services like those 
of government, defense, and certain “public institutions” of which 
schools are one. 

Therefore to take academic salaries from the market is no de- 
parture from tradition. Indeed, they are not now nor have they 
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been for a long while regulated wholly by the market, a fact which 
I noted above in remarking upon the effect of a teacher’s extra- 
economic value on this salary. But that his salary is governed 
less by this consideration than by supply and demand indicates that 
educational services still are primarily affected by the market. It 
also indicates that if the economic status of teachers is to be im- 
proved, the operations of the market must be modified still more. 

The question of course is, How? When an occupation wishes 
to increase its income its first impulse usually is to try to monop- 
olize and reduce the supply of labor. (It does no good to increase 
the demand for labor if outsiders can enter the occupation as in- 
comes rise.) There are two great objections to a teachers’ monop- 
oly. One is the ethical objection to monopoly. The other is that 
monopolies probably are less successful than they think they are or 
are accused of being, mainly because substitutes can be found for 
monopolized labor. Although substitutes for a teacher’s services 
are harder to find than for the services of a painter or printer, they 
are not unknown; one can think of visual aids, tape recordings, 
low-paid tutors, larger classes, etc. 

The other common proposal for improving salaries is to regulate 
them by the cost of living. Salaries would increase as consumer 
prices rose, and presumably would fall when prices dropped. The 
capital objection to this method is that it would exclude the teach- 
ing profession from most of the benefits of economic progress. If 
it were adopted, an instructor in the year 1975 would have the 
same real income as an instructor in 1953. A continuous adjust- 
ment of an individual’s money income to the prices of the things he 
buys leaves his real income constant. Although he cannot slip 
behind, neither can he move ahead. Since the rest of the economy 
does continually move ahead, his relative position declines. 

An individual reasonably can expect his real income to increase 
through time, because the economy continually becomes more 
productive. Statistical records reveal the continual and successful 
effort of labor and capital to produce a larger quantity of goods 
each year. As total production increases, the real income of the 
population increases. The position of a worker or managerial 
employee of a typical business provides a higher real income today 
than it did 25, 15, or 10 years ago. The economic growth which 
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makes higher real incomes possible for those in industry also makes 
possible higher academic real incomes. The increase is independ- 
ent of an improvement in the skill of the individual employee; 
such an improvement would raise real income even more. 

If academic salaries were increased only as the cost of living in- 
creased, the real income of the individuals in each rank never 
would change. The fact that a teacher can advance in rank does 
not lessen the objection. The real income of the rank to which he 
advanced always would remain the same. Increases in rank are 
not meant to compensate individuals for increases in the cost of 
living. If they were, there would be universal demotions when 
the cost of living declined. 


III 


The objection to regulating salaries by the cost of living does 
not, however, mean that living costs should be ignored. No more 
do the objections to market regulation mean that supply and de- 
mand should be ignored. The proper method of regulation, it is 
my opinion, is to take account of all three factors which determine 
salaries: the market, the cost of living, and the extra~economic 
value of teaching. They can be worked into a standard of oc- 
cupational equivalence. The application of this standard would 
cause the real income of each member of the academic profession 
to increase at about the same rate as real incomes increase in all 
other occupations. A teacher then could expect his real income to 
rise each year as much as it would have risen had he chosen busi- 
ness, government, or some other occupation. 

For example, if a Mr. X chooses to become a professor instead of 
becoming a businessman, he would by this standard move ahead at 
the same annual rate in teaching as he would have progressed were 
he in business. This does not mean he would receive the same 
money income each year as a professor that he would have received 
as a businessman. It only means that if the typical businessman 
increases his real income about three per cent a year, the typical 
professor also should increase his real income about three per cent 
a year. 

This does not now occur, because the benefits of economic prog- 
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ress do not come as promptly to teaching as to other occupations. 
The reason is that teaching is not wholly regulated by the market. 
For example, if workers can increase their real incomes more by 
producing television sets than radios, they will move into the 
television industry. Their changing of occupations is just what 
society wants them to do, and it makes its will known by demand- 
ing more television and less radio. But if teachers could have 
made more had they become businessmen, should they also change 
occupations? Does the difference between academic and busi- 
ness income mean that society wants more business and less educa- 
tion? 

If society wants not less but more education, we need to remove 
the difference between annual changes in income of teachers and of 
other occupations. And we need to make this correction without re- 
ducing the amount and quality of education. This can be done by 
regulating academic salaries by the movement of real income in 
other occupations. 

The real income of the economy is determined by the efficiency of 
labor and capital and by changes in efficiency. Real income in- 
creases as capital accumulates, as the population increases, as the 
intrinsic skills of labor of all kinds, including managerial labor, be- 
come more highly developed, and as there is an increase of knowl- 
edge which makes the use of labor and capital more effective, the 
knowledge being either direct (as applied science) or indirect (as 
the knowledge acquired in pure science and in the liberal studies). 

The consequence of all these changes is an annual increase of 
total real income of about three per cent each year. This means 
that the total guantity of goods and services produced each year, as 
distinct from their money value, is about three per cent greater 
than in the preceding year. In a period of about 24 years, the econ- 
omy’s real income increases 100 per cent. The amount of goods 
and services available for each person does not increase as much as 
three per cent annually because the population also increases. 
The output per employed worker increases about two per cent 
annually. 

The relative increase in total annual output is the statistical 
rate of economic growth. The rate, however, understates the ac- 
tual growth of real income. Not only does the quantity of goods 
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and services increase but also their quality and variety. There 
also is an improvement in the conditions of work: labor becomes 
less strenuous, working conditions more healthful and pleasant, 
and the individual acquires more control over the conditions of 
work. There also is a reduction in the number of hours worked 
per year. 

As the economy grows, its ability to support education increases; 
specifically, it is able to devote a larger proportion of its labor and 
capital to schools and universities. In the United States, the 
large proportion of students to the population of school age is un- 
doubtedly made possible by the high real income of the economy, 
and the growth of this proportion is undoubtedly the result of 
growing real income. 

Not only does economic growth support an increase in the num- 
ber of students. It also makes possible an increase in the real in- 
come of those employed by the universities. In fact, the income of 
many non-academic employees of universities has increased year by 
year, because many are paid prevailing wages. As wages in indus- 
try increase, wages of non-academic employees also increase. 


IV 


The benefits of growth could be brought to teachers by increas- 
ing their real income as the economy’s real income increases. The 
economy’s real income increases three per cent a year. A three per 
cent annual increase in academic real income would secure occupa- 
tional equivalence for the profession. The profession would be 
assured that it would not fall behind as the rest of the economy ad- 
vanced. The standard of occupational equivalence would treat 
teachers as other occupations are treated, neither better nor worse. 

How the standard would operate is shown in this example. As- 
sume that the following minimum salaries are being paid in a par- 
ticular university: instructor, $4000; assistant professor, $5000; 
associate professor, $6000; and professor, $7000. Suppose, that 
during one year the cost of living remained constant. At the be- 
ginning of the next academic year, each of the minimum salaries 
would be three per cent higher in order to take account of the in- 
crease in the productive capacity of the economy. The respec- 
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tive minimum salaries now would be $4120, $5150, $6180, and 
$7210. 

However, if consumer prices were to increase during the aca- 
demic year, the increases in minimum salaries would be greater. 
If, for example, consumer prices increased 10 per cent during the 
academic year, the minimum salaries for the following year would 
increase 13.3 per cent. This figure is the product of a price index 
which is 110 per cent of the price index of the preceding year and of 
a productivity index which is 103 per cent of the productivity index 
of the preceding year, minus 100 percent. In these circumstances, 
the minimum salary for instructor would be $4532; for assistant 
professor, $5665; for associate professor, $6798; and professor, 
$7931—each figure being 13.3 per cent greater than the supposed 
base salaries of $4000, $5000, $6000, $7000, respectively. 

If consumer prices were to fall 10 per cent, each minimum salary 
would be reduced 7.3 per cent. This figure is the product of a 
price index of go and a productivity index of 103, subtracted from 
100 per cent. In this circumstance, the minimum salary of an in- 
structor, for example, would be $3708, which is 7.3 per cent less 
than $4000.! 


1 The specific formula for regulating salaries by the standard of occupational 
equivalence is: The salary of a given year is determined by multiplying the previ- 
ous year’s salary by the ratio of prices in the given year to prices in the preceding 
year (which adjusts for changes in living costs) and by 1.03 (which adjusts for 
changes in productivity). 

If y, is the salary in a given year, yo, the salary in the preceding year, pn, the index 
of consumer prices in a given year, Po, the index of prices in the preceding academic 
year, r, the annual rate of increase in aggregate real income, then, yn = yo(pn/p) 
(1 +r). The value of r is approximately three per cent as computed from data on 
the real value of the gross national product. (See National Income, 1951 Edition, 
Supplement to the Survey of Current Business, U. S. Department of Commerce, pp. 
2 and 146.) 

Hence, yn = 1.03¥0(Pa/Po). 

A sales index of consumer prices is computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. Because academic salaries are set on an annual 
basis, the index of prices (pn) for the given, which is a forthcoming, academic year 
should be estimated. Otherwise, there would be a substantial delay between a 
change in prices and a salary adjustment for the change. 

Perhaps the simplest method of estimation is to assume that prices in a forth- 
coming academic year will be the same as in the immediate three-month period pre- 
ceding the academic year. A more complicated and possibly more accurate es- 
timate could be made by assuming that average monthly prices in a forthcom- 
ing twelve-month period will be equal to prices in the preceding six-month period ex- 
ga one year ahead at the observed rate of change of the preceding six 
months. 
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In the preceding example only the minimum salaries of each 
rank increased automatically. The method could be applied also 
to maximum salaries and it could be applied to every individual 
salary within arank. To which of these the method is applied is a 
question of practice and not of principle. It is my opinion that 
the most feasible application is to minimum salaries only. Maxi- 
mum salaries then can be made flexible, which may be an adminis- 
trative advantage, and changes in individual salaries within a rank 
can be used to reward and to elicit merit. This, however, is only 
an opinion about the practice of the method and in no way affects 
the principle on which it is based. 

The proper amount of increase in real income is, I believe, three 
per cent annually. This is greater than the increase per employed 
person, which is about two per cent. There are four reasons why 
I believe academic salaries should increase at a greater real rate 
than the incomes of other employed persons. 

One is that academic employment does not provide most of the 
indirect and imputed income items, or “‘fringe benefits,’ which are 
becoming common in industry (and not all of which are accounted 
for by personal income statistics). Academic pension plans in 
many institutions are less favorable than the pension plans of indus- 
try, and moreover not all academic employees have the added pen- 
sion and other benefits of the Social Security Act. A similar un- 
favorable comparison could be made between health insurance, 
free medical care, legal services, food service, tax concessions, and 
the like of academic employees and employees of industry. 

Two, there has been no appreciable lessening of the effort re- 
quired for teaching, as there has been, say, in the effort which a 
factory or office worker must make. In the conventional view of 
economic progress, the conditions of work usually are ignored and 
consequently the observer does not see that one of the principal 
achievements of the American economy has been to lighten the ef- 
fort of the individual. There has been the substitution of machin- 
ery for manual and other kinds of labor. Admittedly, labor-saving 
devices are not as feasible in teaching, although they are not impos- 
sible. There may be no adequate substitute for a good teacher. 
But this does not alter, indeed only affirms, the fact that the en- 
ergy—mental, nervous, physical, or whatever it is—which is re- 
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quired for teaching and study is about the same today as it was 50 
years ago. 

The absence of most “fringe benefits” and of labor-saving de- 
vices may seem unimportant. It may be, although I think other- 
wise. But there are two other aspects of the teacher’s work which 
in themselves justify academic salaries increasing more than other 
incomes. One is the fact that the hours of work of a teacher have 
decreased much less than the hours of work in industry and govern- 
ment have decreased. The average work week in industry has 
fallen 15 hours, or 27 per cent, in the last 40 years. In the last 20 
years, the hours of work per week have fallen 20 per cent. In some 
colleges and universities, the number of hours taught per week has 
fallen; in others, it has not. But the decline in hours has not 
meant an equal increase in the amount of non-work, or free, time 
for teachers as it has for employees of industry and government. 
A responsible teacher uses his additional non-teaching time for 
other kinds of work, particularly research. So far as I have ob- 
served, there has been no lessening of the emphasis on or value of 
research. This is undoubtedly as it should be. But it does not al- 
ter the fact that a teacher’s week is a full one. So also is his work- 
ing year. Those whose summers are not spent in teaching or other 
kinds of work will use the time in study, writing, and other tasks 
related to their jobs. 

It sometimes is said that the effort of a teacher is not the same 
sort of thing as other kinds of work because the teacher’s time is 
spent enjoyably, satisfactorily, or in some way which is a compen- 
sation in itself. His job often is compared—much to its ad- 
vantage—with the work of a businessman harried and harassed by 
the market. Although my observation is limited, I have not 
found many businessmen who believe their higher salaries fail to 
compensate them for the harassing they must undergo and from 
which the teacher presumably is sheltered. There may, however, 
be many who think otherwise. If so, one may ask whether the 
salary of a teacher should be reduced in proportion to the non- 
monetary compensation of his work. If this were done, many 
teachers would live on a subsistence wage, because they so enjoy 
their work that they would stay in teaching as long as they could 
stay alive. Actually, a disinterested study of the non-monetary 
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advantages, or “enjoyments,” of different occupations probably 
would show that teachers have no remarkable advantage over 
others because most persons like their jobs well enough to want to 
stay in them. This does not deny the satisfactions of academic 
life. It only states there are satisfactions in other kinds of work 
as well. 

Apart from the longer working year, there is another reason why 
academic salaries should increase more than others. It is that the 
cost of preparing for the academic profession has increased in re- 
lation to the income from it. The cost of preparing for teaching 
consists, in part, of tuition fees and other direct costs. Since 
1945, tuition has increased more than academic salaries. But an- 
other and larger element of cost is the income which is given up 
while the individual is preparing for teaching. As higher degrees 
become necessary, this cost increases. The longer the preparation, 
the smaller is the number of years an individual can earn income as 
a teacher. 

The long working year and the short working life place the 
teacher at an economic disadvantage, and in my opinion justify 
the provision of a three (instead of two) per cent annual increase of 
real income. The absence of “fringe benefits” and of labor-saving 
devices are additional justifications. 

A three per cent annual increase in real income would make the 
academic profession equivalent to other occupations and would 
arrest the continual decline in the economic status of teachers. 
It would not yield them more of the benefits of economic progress 
than others enjoy but it would remove the obstacle to the teacher’s 
enjoyment of what others obtain. 


Vv 


However, one cannot be quite certain the standard would have 
this effect and that it would not have effects other than the in- 
tended ones. It is best to recognize potential defects in the pro- 
posal before they appear and to decide whether on balance the ad- 
vantages probably will more than compensate for the disadvan- 
tages. It is by this test—the test of what is better, not of what is 
best—that an economic change is recommended. 
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The standard of occupational equivalence is not an entirely 
satisfactory method of improving the economic position of teachers. 
There are five objections which can be made to it, and although I do 
not think they are decisive they should be recognized. 

(1) It must use productivity and price statistics which are only 
approximately accurate. The kind, although not the amount, of 
error which they embody are well known to economists and stat- 
isticians but cannot quickly be explained to the general reader. 
The statistics may understate the actual increase in productivity 
and prices, and therefore the standard will not enable academic 
real income to rise as much as other incomes; or the statistics may 
overstate productivity and price changes, and academic income 
will rise more than others. Moreover, the error in time will become 
cumulative because the standard employs a compounding prin- 
ciple. 

(2) If, at the time the standard is introduced, the salaries of 
teachers are too low relative to other salaries, the discrepancy never 
will be eliminated. At best, teachers will not fall behind even 
more. But they never can improve their relative position. 

(3) The standard may so increase salaries that the number of 
persons wanting to be teachers will be greater than the number of 
jobs. The result would be an overcrowded occupation and a down- 
ward pressure on salaries which could break the standard. 

(4) The salaries fixed by the standard could, in a period of 
greatly increased enrollment, be too low to secure an adequate num- 
ber of teachers. If, for example, enrollment increased as rapidly as 
it did after the last war, a three per cent increase in salaries would 
not be enough to secure an adequate supply of teachers. 

(5) Regulation may so far eliminate differences in salaries 
among fields of study that in some there would be a surplus and in 
others a shortage. If, for example, there was a three per cent in- 
crease in the minimum salaries in all fields and no other increase, 
the salary differential between the humanities and the sciences 
would be too small, creating a surplus of teachers in the former and 
a scarcity in the latter. 

These are substantial objections but they do not, in my opinion, 
outweigh the probable advantages of the standard. In answer to 
the first objection, it can be said that the statistics on productivity 
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and prices have been adequate for the actions which the government, 
including the military, has had to take. They should, therefore, be 
good enough for setting academic salaries. About the second ob- 
jection, it can be said that if salaries now are too low they should be 
increased before the standard is applied to them. If such an in- 
crease is impossible, the fact is not a point against the standard but 
against any provision whatever for salary increases. 

The other three objections assume that the standard would make 
salaries much different from what they would be if they were regu- 
lated wholly by supply and demand, and consequently (it is 
argued) application of the standard would create a general short- 
age of teachers at one time, a general surplus at another, and at any 
particular time there would be too many teachers wanting jobs in 
some fields and too few wanting jobs in others. The assumption 
is realistic and the consequences are probable ones. This is so be- 
cause the purpose of the standard is to remove salaries from the 
ruling influence of supply and demand. If the standard achieved 
its purpose, it would make salaries different from what they would 
be if the market determined them and hence would create a dis- 
crepancy between supply and demand. How great the discrep- 
ancy would be depends on future movements of supply and 
demand. 

Its adverse effect could be moderated by modifying the stand- 
ard from time to time. If there were a general shortage of teach- 
ers, the base salaries to which the standard applied could be in- 
creased, thereby raising salaries to the amount needed to secure a 
sufficient number of teachers. If there were a general surplus, the 
standard ought to be retained and the excess of supply over demand 
eliminated by raising professional standards—a task easier advised 
than executed but one which is not impossible. If there were a 
shortage in some fields and a surplus in others, both these modifi- 
cations could be used. The modifications are admittedly incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of a continuous and non-discretionary 
standard. But they do not impair the power of the standard to 
assure a minimum increase in real income of three per cent an- 
nually. 

Apart from these major objections, there are others which have 
been made by persons whose opinion has been asked. One is that 
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the provision of an automatic increase of three per cent would pre- 
vent merit increases of an even larger amount. It is true that a 
theoretical minimum can become a practical maximum just as any 
idea can be twisted to an opposite purpose. Yet the possibility 
does not inhere in the standard itself—which places no limit what- 
ever on maximum increases—but in poor administration which 
could misuse it. Another objection is that the standard 
would be undesirable in a depression, because, it is supposed, aca- 
demic salaries would not fall as much as the cost of living; specifi- 
cally, it is assumed that if prices fell 10 per cent, salaries would 
fall less than the 7.3 per cent they would fall if regulated by the 
standard. The supposition is difficult to support in fact. More- 
over, it supposes there is some advantage in teachers’ speculating 
on a depression; speculation can serve many useful purposes but 
this is not one of them. 

Another minor objection is that the regulation of salaries by this 
or any other standard would limit the freedom of action of ad- 
ministrators, who would be unable when times were propitious to 
secure an even larger increase than the standard provides. In 
fact, the standard does not make impossible or impractical sub- 
stantial merit increases, nor does it even limit the increase of mini- 
mum salaries except to say the increase shall not be less than three 
per cent. However, there is one way in which administrative ac- 
tion would be restricted. Administrators would not be able to ad- 
just salaries to market conditions because the market no longer 
would determine salaries. I do not think this is at all a disadvan- 
tage. With the best of intentions and considerable power, adminis- 
trators have not been able to keep the academic profession abreast 
of other occupations. The failure is not theirs but is in the special 
economic conditions which determine academic salaries. To ask 
administrators to change these conditions would be to impose an 
impossible responsibility on them. It is not for them to change the 
economic system but to make the best of it, and the standard of oc- 
cupational equivalence will help them do this. Still another minor 
objection is that the standard will be misunderstood by the public 
and be interpreted to mean that professors want higher salaries be- 
cause they are more productive—a misunderstanding, it is said, 
which would be awkward if it were entertained by a legislature con- 
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sidering the budget of a state university. This is the kind of ob- 
jection which can be made to almost any new idea, and how impor- 
tant one regards it depends on one’s estimate of the intelligence of 
the public and its representatives. I think the record of repre- 
sentative government in the United States can make us confident 
the public will understand us when we say academic salaries should 
increase in the same proportion as the economy’s ability to pay 
them increases. The idea that ability to spend is determined by 
income is an idea every family is aware of. 


VI 


If academic salaries were regulated by the standard of occupa- 
tional equivalence, the present, although not necessarily the future, 
costs of operation of universities would increase. The financing 
of salary increases is a complex administrative undertaking. 
However, the condition of the solution of the problem is not. The 
condition is that the amount of money which universities obtain de- 
pends on the amount the economy can afford to give them. How 
the money is obtained from the public and how willingly the pub- 
lic gives it are not as important as the amount which the public can 
afford. What the public can afford depends on its total income. 
As the economy grows, total income also grows, and the financing 
of higher education becomes easier. 

If a state university increased its salary expenditure in the same 
proportion as the increase of the income of the state’s taxpayers, 
the university’s call upon the state’s resources would remain pro- 
portionately constant. A state government which relies upon an 
income tax finds that, as taxpayers receive more income, tax reve- 
nues also increase, even though tax rates do not change. (In fact, 
its tax revenues increase in greater proportion than taxpayers’ 
income.) A state government relying on the sales tax, as many do, 
would not be in exactly the same position, because as taxpayers’ 
income rises their expenditure on taxable items increases in 
smaller proportion. Nevertheless, even a sales tax yields higher 
revenues as the income of taxpayers increases. There is, more- 
over, the consideration that if higher tax rates are necessary they 
place a smaller burden on the taxpayer if his real income is rising. 
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The financing of salary increases by private institutions depends 
on the economy’s real income just as much as does the financing of 
increases by state universities. The access to financial support is 
obviously more difficult for a private than a public institution. 
However, if state universities were to initiate a program of automa- 
tic salary increases, the position of teachers in private institutions 
would become more clear and their claim to the same increases more 
readily acknowledged. The economic position of private institu- 
tions also would become clear and with it their need for more sup- 
port from individuals, industry, and philanthropic groups. 

How state and private universities would secure access to sup- 
port is an important problem, and one would be brash indeed to 
think these remarks suggest a way the problem can be solved. 
They are not meant to instruct administrators in how to secure 
money. They are meant to explain what is the ruling limit to the 
resources which universities can command. There is, however, 
one comment which can be made about the administrative side of 
salary regulation. It is that the merit of any method of salary 
setting is best judged by putting it alongside the merits of alterna- 
tive methods. The simplest and most effortless method of regu- 
lating salaries is not to regulate them at all and instead to allow 
them to be set by the market. If my remarks have not already 
persuaded the reader that the market is inappropriate, anything 
more on the point would be in vain. One can only ask then that 
the universities be prepared to accept the consequences of market 
regulation. The market is a great instructor, and it instructs us 
in one simple rule, which is that we get what we pay for. If the 
market is to continue to determine salaries, the long-period trend of 
relative real salaries will be downward. Those who enter the aca- 
demic profession in the future will be a few of independent means 
and many who simply are not effective or productive enough to 
earn higher salaries in industry and government. That, however, 
is not all. The prospect for the period from four to eleven years 
hence is an increase in enrollment and in the demand for teachers. 
If universities do not raise salaries until they need more teachers, 
the increases they then put into effect will have to be substantial; 
and salaries will have to be kept high for seven years, after which 
the increase in the supply of teachers and the possible decrease in 
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demand because of lower enrollment, will lower salaries. In about 
four years, when enrollment increases markedly, universities will 
have to bid against each other and against industry and government 
for teachers, and the amount spent on salaries then may be just as 
high as it would be if salaries were gradually increased now. Yet 
there is an important difference between a present and a future 
salary increase. A present salary increase, initiated according to 
an announced intention of maintaining equivalence between the 
academic profession and other occupations, would serve to attract 
promising young people to teaching and would retain those now in 
the profession who otherwise will leave in order to improve their 
economic position. 

The announced intention of the standard would have effects in- 
cidental to increasing the real income of teachers. It would pro- 
vide an impersonal and wholly objective guide to the determination 
of minimum salaries of each rank, and as such would have adminis- 
trative merit. It also would release many teachers from the effort 
(of which this article is an example) of continually presenting the 
case for salary increases and of trying to bring academic salaries 
into some connection with economic reality. It used to be said 
that the highest achievement of the economist was to propose an 
arrangement of economic affairs which will take care of itself and 
thereby eliminate the need for the economist himself. Reduced 
to the scale of the matter in point here, one can say that the best 
method of regulating academic salaries is one which, once adopted, 
largely regulates itself thereafter. 
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A NOT TOO HUMBLE REMONSTRANCE 
AGAINST ILLIBERALITY IN EDUCATION 


BY BLAIR ROUSE 
Emory University 


The article, “How Liberal Is the Liberal Arts College?” in the 
Winter, 1953-54 issue of this Bulletin, obviously is misnamed. It 
should bear the title, “How IIliberal Can a College Be?” At first 
glance this essay appears to be a piece of not too witty academic 
leg-pulling. It seems, however, to have been written in all seri- 
ousness. Were it not that it represents too vividly the distorted 
notion of higher education which unfortunately far too many mem- 
bers of the academic community harbor, this essay in fantasy 
might be ignored. The vagueness, ambiguity, and sheer lack of 
knowledge exhibited make it rather difficult to be sure of its mean- 
ing. Two objectionable elements, however, appear reasonably 
evident: the absurd limitations of the proposed program of train- 
ing and the even more absurd dilution, if not utter elimination, of 
the humanities as far as this so-called “liberal’’ arts training is 
concerned. 

The author of this article would limit higher education to the 
preparation of “qualified people for professional practice of the 
arts and sciences, and for creating new knowledge in these fields.” 
This may seem reasonable enough—except for the fact that it is 
never clear just what the author means by “professional”? and 
“creative” or “creating.” (He cannot excuse himself by saying 
that he is using these words in the ways that they are always used. 
Rather, in his article, these and other words are used vaguely, 
inexactly, with no clear evidence as to just how they are to be 
understood. Possibly, the author intended this prose fog to exist.) 
Earlier in the article there is this statement in italics: “Higher 
education should not be concerned with anything which may be re- 
garded as essential or indispensable for the entire population.” The 
patent ambiguity of this proposal makes uncertain precisely what 
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is intended. This sentence and the proposal already mentioned 
set forth the idea of a “liberal” education for a sort of “professional” 
elite. One is further informed that “Higher education consists 
mainly in teaching scientific and artistic methods and techniques 
which are necessary for creative work in these fields.” (The 
italics are the author’s.) And still further, “It [higher education] 
trains people to practice the pure and applied arts and sciences 
professionally, which means creatively.” Now, if all this means 
anything at all, it apparently suggests a program of technological 
training of a vocational nature, not in any possible sense a liberat- 
ing education. And this so-called “‘liberal’’ arts education would 
be the prerogative of the person “headed for a profession for which 
he has proper qualifications.” Since the word “profession” is used 
with no clearly qualifying statement, it is difficult to estimate just 
how exclusive would be this system of education. Its apparent 
exclusiveness is absurd and, in these times when the world needs a 
far larger element of its population truly liberally educated, the 
proposal is all the more alarming. 


II 


One may insist at this point that higher education is concerned 
with many things which are essential for the entire population, 
that it must vot be limited to an absurdly biased program of tech- 
nical indoctrination such as that proposed. Nor is the author’s 
diatribe against the ills of present-day liberal arts education an ex- 
cuse for adopting his remedy. Assuredly, there are defects in the 
prevailing program of liberal arts college work and in its execution. 
But the wisecracking comments on it do not comprise an intelligent 
criticism of those ills; nor does this suggested program offer a valid 
cure. The repeated use of the words “professional,” “creative,” 
and “science,” or “scientific,” smacks of charlatanry. One may 
keep clearly in mind that these words carry no magic power, that 
unless they describe actualities they are meaningless. Too often, 
as in this instance, they cover up an intellectual vacuum. Too 
often, because of the power of their connotations and even among 
people who should know better, such words as “‘science,”’ “scienti- 
fic,” “professional,” and “creative” become the weapons of the 
anti-intellectual drum-beater. 
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A large part of the description of this so-called “‘liberal’’ program 
is devoted to the freshman courses. Four of the five three-hour 
courses of the freshman year would be devoted to the physical, 
biological, and social sciences, and mathematics, a fifth to some- 
thing designated as “recreation and the fine arts.”” No one is likely 
to question the importance of science and mathematics for a 
modern education, but the emphasis upon them in proportion to 
the arts underlines the abysmal blindness of this scheme. Four- 
fifths of the freshman’s time is to be devoted to quasi-scientific 
courses. One-fifth of his time goes to a course dealing “‘with the 
values men live by, with the things of enduring worth for which 
men strive, with the ‘reach’ that exceeds the ‘grasp.’”” (Would 
that there were some awareness of “‘values’’ evident here!) One 
learns further that, in this one course occupying one-fifth of the 
freshman year, “esthetic and ethical theories, techniques, and prob- 
lems should be presented”; that “properly presented, these intro- 
duce the student to criticism in the broadest and best sense of the 
term—not merely literary and art criticism, but /ife criticism.” 
(Italics mine.) Life criticism, no less! Here, surely, is jargon 
run wild! 

According to this new gospel of higher education, “‘the historical 
perspective should never be more than an index to the present and 
the possible future—never an end-in-itself, as current history teach- 
ing often tends to be.”” It may be impossible to say what this 
double-talk really means. Meanwhile, one wonders how the 
author knows what “current history teaching often tends to be.” 
One is not reassured by the statement that “‘such courses do not have 
to be ‘thin and superficial,’”’ that “they can be packed solid with the 
most significant facts and principles known to man.” One is still 
less comforted by the next statement, which informs us that the 
courses in this freshman program “should be consciously oriented 
toward the methods and findings of pure and applied physical, 
biological, and social science”; and that “natural science is the 
most basic (sic) aspect of our culture and our best hope for creating 
a peaceful, humane, one-world civilization.” (More jargon! 
How is science, natural or otherwise, an aspect of anything? As 
for its being a most basic aspect, perhaps the collapse of language 
here is sufficient evidence of the collapse of thought as well.) 
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One can have little objection to the statement that “a wide- 
ranging, well-stocked, critical mind is necessary for a liberal 
education,” but one can hardly hope that such a mind will result 
from this lop-sided arrangement. For there would appear to be lit- 
tle hope for the student to become further aware of his cultural 
heritage in either his freshman year or in the years which fol- 
low. 

“Scientific and artistic appreciation and participation, which are 
essential to the good life, should be taught in the lower schools, and 
not in college,’ one is informed. (Italics the author’s.) The 
exact meaning of this statement is, of course, not clear. Taken, 
however, in relation to a later passage, the implications seem to be 
reasonably plain: ‘Formal history, language, literature, and piece- 
meal specializing courses have no place in the first year of a higher 
education.” Apparently they have almost no place in this notion 


of higher education, for the next sentence reads: “Such courses 
should come later, and should not be required except as they are 
specifically related to later professional needs.” In other words, 
history, systematically presented and comprehended, language as 


an instrument of human thought and culture, and literature as the 
living expression of man’s deepest feelings and wisest thoughts, 
all this is brushed aside as of no importance for “higher” education. 
Again one is told—and here perhaps this essay reveals the degree of 
the author’s lack of knowledge and of cultural insight—that 
“there is more liberating education in understanding the implica- 
tions of demographic data, economic phenomena, or political be- 
havior than there is in knowing all the literary masterpieces ever 
written. Some may derive personal pleasure from them and 
even gain some ‘insight’ into their own personal problems, but such 
knowledge is more detrimental than beneficial if it is not integrated 
with the knowledge of natural science which is necessary to deal 
effectively with both personal and social problems in a rapidly 
changing culture.”” Obviously, the author of those absurd state- 
ments knows nothing of the meaning of a “liberating education” 
or of “literature.” If he were capable of actually “knowing” any 
literary masterpiece, he could never have written such a compari- 
son. Clearly the bodies of knowledge comprised in natural and 
social science have their uses to man in his daily life; no one need 
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debate that. The absurdity, however, of the above statements is 
such that it is embarrassing to read them in a learned journal. 
This writer, however, is glad that the article was published in this 
Bulletin. It may serve to awaken many of the profession, espe- 
cially those who profess real interest in the education of youth, to 
the alarming proportions which anti-intellectualism may reach. 


Ill 


The proposal set forth in the article under discussion has no rela- 
tion to a liberal education in any respect. It describes a species of 
technological indoctrination comparable in most respects to the 
training which masquerades as higher education in totalitarian 
countries. Such training would produce a group of cultural bank- 
rupts capable of believing some of the notions set forth in the 
essay and of writing some of the sentences in it. Such must be the 
result of a program of pseudo-educational distortion in which his- 
tory, language, and literature are so foolishly dismissed. In this 
program, one is assured, “‘the new ideology which will shape the 
personalities of whole men is the ideology of natural science.” 
This is meaningless. What, one may ask, is “‘the ideology of na- 
tural science?” Does the author mean “visionary theorizing?” 
That is one definition of “ideology.”” One may cite this as an 
instance of the loose thinking of this proposal—if one can give it 
the name of thought at all. 

It is discouraging to contemplate the ignorance of the humani- 
ties exhibited in this essay, to view the utter lack of understanding 
of the power of literature and its proper réle in modern education. 
If the author of this essay on “‘illiberal” education had ever 
known even one literary masterpiece, he could never have perpe- 
trated this foolishness. Happily, one may recall that there may 
always be a sufficient number of truly educated, cultured natural 
scientists and social scientists to prevent such an anti-intellectual 
strait jacket as this from ever being fastened upon higher education 
in America. Should this supposition be wrong and should such a 
program ever be adopted throughout the country, we shall have a 
body of cultural illiterates and bankrupts beside which our present 
body of supposedly educated people would seem to be marvels of 
knowledge and reason. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME! 


Annual Meeting—American Association of University Professors 


By T. R. MCCONNELL 


University of Buffalo 


Members of the Association are well aware, I am certain, that 
Dr. Samuel P. Capen, for twenty-eight years the distinguished 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, was always one of the most 
cogent, forthright, and courageous exponents and advocates of 
academic freedom in this country. To the principle and practice 
of intellectual freedom in the University he neither made nor 
accepted any compromise. This attitude became the spirit of the 
institution whose chief administrative officer he was for so long a 
time. Sosuccessful was he, too, in explaining that the justification 
of academic freedom is the welfare of American society that this 
community has grasped its significance and has supported its prac- 
tice in a truly remarkable way. His influence extended not only to 
his own university but to all of higher education. It is eminently 
fitting, therefore, that this Association should have invited Dr. 
Capen to be its honored guest at tonight’s banquet. 

The dependence of democratic government on intellectual free- 
dom, on freedom of dissent, and freedom of utterance, is well under- 
stood by students of government, by our wisest statesmen, our 
most thoughtful and responsible legislators and civic leaders, if not 
by all of our lawmakers and citizens. The same freedoms are, 
obviously, the sine qua non of the university if it is the function of 
the university to seek, to teach, and to speak the truth. 

This means, among other things, that a university must maintain 
freedom to examine and analyze any and all ideas, to investigate in 
a scholarly fashion any issue, no matter how controversial. In 
Dr. Capen’s words, “It is and must be wholly free to prosecute the 


1Given on April 2, 1954, at the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors, held in Buffalo, New York, on April 2-3, 1954. 
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search for truth unhampered by the possibility of a veto imposed 
from without or from above. Any aspect of nature, any work of 
man, any accepted idea, any entrenched prejudice, any institution 
of society, must be subject to evaluation by it, must be for it a fair 
field for new discovery.””! 

If an institution loses this freedom, it is no longer a university. 
And if very many institutions should lose it, the Republic itself will 
be in dire danger. 

That the function of the university is to seek, to teach, and to 
speak the truth means, furthermore, that a free institution is one in 
which the only controls over its intellectual activities are those im- 
posed by the canons of scholarship, inquiry, and investigation; 
the exercise of good taste; the maintenance of the highest ideals of 
ethical integrity; and the limitations of voluntary restraint. It 
follows, I should think, that there should be no intellectual test for 
appointment to a university faculty, or for promotion and tenure, 
except competence in the judgment of one’s peers, the independence 
of mind necessary for free scholarship and free inquiry, and unques- 
tidned intellectual integrity, coupled with commitment to the ideals 


of a free society, and the will to promote and defend the freedom 
and the dignity of the university. 


II 


The meaning and the necessity of academic freedom are con- 
stantly being emphasized, particularly in and by this Association. 
But academic obligation is less likely to be the subject of continu- 
ous discussion, in spite of the fact that in the long run, the first will 
be lost if we do not do what is required by the second. 

The educational freedoms I have mentioned entail correspond- 
ing responsibilities, and when faculties or individual teachers insist 
on the freedoms but fail to accept and discharge the correlative 
responsibilities, they seriously compromise the university’s posi- 
tion. 

One of the obligations of responsible scholarship is that teaching 
should meet certain standards of objectivity and openness. This 
does not mean that the teacher should not be allowed to express 


1S. P. Capen, The Management of Universities (Buffalo, The University of 
Buffalo), 1953, p. 282. 
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his own views or to have deep convictions. It does mean, I think, 
that he should not use the classroom to propagate his particular 
views on controversial questions. He must not be a partisan. 
As Dr. Capen has said, “If society is to have faith in our loyalty to 
the cause of truth, it must never have occasion to suspect that that 
loyalty is divided.” To meet the standard of openness, a teacher 
should also be as aware as possible of his prejudices or his presup- 
positions and make them explicit for his students. 

This brings us to the student’s stake in academic freedom, his 
side of the freedom to teach-freedom to learn formula. Freedom to 
learn is certainly freedom to hear the teacher’s views and conclu- 
sions freely expressed; but it is much more than this. Freedom to 
learn also requires full access to the evidence; or full awareness of 
the lack of it, the incompleteness of it, or the inconclusiveness of it. 
It requires not only free access to expositions of all responsible, in- 
telligent, and scholarly positions on a controversial issue, but, even 
more, it requires the systematic consideration of conflicting or al- 
ternative points of view. These considerations place clear-cut 
requirements on the responsible teacher’s treatment of a topic and 
on the nature of his assignment. How often these requirements are 
unmet, I do not know. Responsible self-criticism should cause us 
to find out, and to call attention to the requirements of intellectual 
freedom for everyone in the university. 

What I have said about the objective treatment of topics and 
issues applies, as far as I can see from my limited background, to 
all fields—not as one might first think to the social sciences alone. 
It applies, it seems to me, to such an abstruse field as literary criti- 
cism, in which there are “schools” or points of view that differ 
widely, one from another. Perhaps for this very reason it is impor- 
tant to have in each field scholars who hold diverse points of view 
and who differ vigorously. But I must confess that I have some- 
times found scholars who seemed determined to establish a 
“school,” a “‘school,”’ let us say, of one kind of literary criticism, or 
a “school” of some one philosophical position, rather than depart- 
ments devoted to study and investigation of the problems of literary 
criticism or the problems of philosophy. These are matters, I sub- 
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mit, that are not extraneous to the principle of academic freedom, 
but pertinent to it. 

In saying that it is the purpose of the university to seek the 
truth, we ought to be careful, as others have pointed out, not to 
capitalize “truth,” that is, take it for THe TrutH. The search 
for truth is a continuous quest. When one becomes accustomed 
to working with ideas, he discovers how incomplete our knowl- 
edge is, how transitory much of it proves to be. Even where there 
has been continuity in ideas, our understanding of them has 
changed or grown. For example, we no longer interpret demo- 
cratic principles in the same way in which the Athenians conceived 
them. In other fields our ideas have changed even more drama- 
tically. Modern discoveries have forced scientists to discard some 
former “facts” and principles completely, and to revise other con- 
ceptions drastically, so drastically that they have had to form an 
almost entirely new conception of the natural world. And there 
is pretty good reason to believe that this new universe will go the 
way of other universes as man penetrates the secrets of nature even 
more effectively. In field after field, not only have new answers 
been found, but even the critical questions have changed. 

Even where the basic facts are reasonably adequate or stable, 
they may be interpreted differently by qualified scholars. To 
pretend scientific conclusiveness or scholarly agreement where 
neither exists, or to lead students to think that the intellectual 
world is simpler than it is, would be intellectually dishonest. 

Does this mean that all is fleeting, that there is nothing that 
is both old and still true? Is everything so unstable that the quest 
for truth is futile or that there is nothing men can live by, day by 
day? Of course not. Through the centuries men of unusual 
sensitiveness, perceptiveness, and vision have penetrated close to 
the heart of things, particularly in the realm of moral and ethical 
ideals. Some ideas, though charged with growth, have had a re- 
markable continuity through the generations. 

Does the tentativeness of truth mean that a teacher must express 
no convictions, entertain no conclusions? Not at all. I suggest 
only that he express and hold them with humility; that he not in- 
vest them with authority and finality; that he reexamine them 
from time to time in the light of new evidence; and that he revise 
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them as experience and scientific data require. If this attitude 
toward knowledge and truth permeates the intellectual climate of 
the university, it will do much to assure students’ freedom to learn. 
“The desire of the true teacher,” said Mark Van Doren, “‘is not to 
triumph but to teach, and in teaching to learn.” This defines, 
for me, one of the major responsibilities that academic freedom en- 
tails. 


Ill 


There are many other responsibilities that faculties should ac- 
cept, but there is no time to consider them here. I hope you will 
not think me unfair, however, if I say that many times I have 
found faculties, or faculty committees, or individual teachers 
insisting on a// the rights and freedoms they believe should be 
theirs, but choosing to accept only some of the corresponding obliga- 
tions. In all too many instances, they have evaded or shifted to 
administrative officers difficult or unpleasant decisions or recom- 
mendations they should have made themselves. 

That some of the responsibilities underlying these decisions are 
onerous or burdensome, it goes without saying. For example, one 
of the most difficult duties of any profession is that of assuring the 
professional conduct of its members. I wonder whether the Asso- 
ciation has given sufficient attention of late to this obligation. I 
humbly suggest that it return to a consideration of the problem 
recognized by the original Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, appointed in 1915. In its “Declaration of Principles,” 
this significant paragraph appears: 


It is, in any case, unsuitable to the dignity of a great profession 
that the initial responsibility for the maintenance dies professional 
standards should not be in the hands of its own members. It 
follows that university teachers must be prepared to assume this 
responsibility for themselves. They have hitherto seldom had the 
opportunity, or perhaps the disposition, to do so. The obligation 
will doubtless, therefore, seem to many an unwelcome and burden- 
some one; and for its proper discharge members of the profession 
will perhaps need to acquire, in a greater measure than they at 
present possess it, the capacity for impersonal judgment in such 
cases, and for judicial severity when the occasion requires it. But 
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the responsibility cannot, in this committee’s opinion, be right- 
fully evaded. 


In the course of revisions of the Association’s statements on 
academic freedom and tenure, this clear-cut assumption of re- 
sponsibility seems to have been lost, although the 1915 Declara- 
tion was reprinted in the Spring number of the Bu/letin for 1948. 
What the historical reasons may be for its omission from later 
documents, I do not know. But it would seem to me to be appro- 
priate for this Association to face again the responsibility it once 
said could not rightfully be evaded. To the extent we evade this 
and other professional and institutional responsibilities, we weaken 
our ability to protect the university from unwarranted attack 
against intellectual freedom from without. 


THE VIGILANTES' 
By FRED B. MILLETT 


Wesleyan University 


On the evening of December 21, 1953, in the course of a C. B. S. 
television program, “This is Show Business,” the well-known 
American playwright, Mr. George S. Kaufmann, made the ad “ib. 
remark, ‘“‘Let’s make this ome program on which no one sings 
‘Silent Night.’”’ Before the show had ended, the switchboard of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System began receiving calls object- 
ing to Mr. Kaufmann’s remark on the grounds that it was “anti- 
religious.” During the next few days, between 200 and 500 
letters protesting the remark were received by either the Columbia 
Broadcasting System or the show’s sponsor, the American Tobacco 
Company. As a result, Mr. Kaufmann was dropped from the 
show until calmer counsels prevailed and he was permitted to re- 
join it. In the preceding May, an amateur production of Mr. 
Roberts closed after one performance at the Mitchell Air Force 
Base, Long Island, because several unidentified persons objected 
to Air Force personnel’s being allowed to hear the salty language 
which had been tolerated by all and sundry members of its audi- 
ence during the play’sthree-year’s-runon Broadway. Last Novem- 
ber, the Motion Picture Production Code Administration denied 
the appeal of Paramount Pictures to be permitted to retain in the 
dialogue of a picture depicting actual battle conditions in Korea 
three uses of the word “‘hell’’ and one use of the word“damn.” 
A month or so ago, a most distinguished audience assembled for the 
private showing of a double-bill of moving pictures. The audi- 
ence consisted of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The pictures were an old German movie entitled ““M,” and 
a French movie, entitled “La Ronde,” which had played for two 
years in the most exclusive cinema in London’s West End. In 
assembling to view these pictures, the Justices were not moved by 


1 Address given on April 2, 1954 at the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors in Buffalo, New York, April 2-3, 1954. 
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a common interest in either abnormal psychology or licentious 
behavior. They were assembled to decide whether or not the 
sovereign state of Ohio had acted legally in banning “M,” and 
whether the New York State Board of Censors had acted legally 
in banning “La Ronde” on the grounds that it “would tend to 
corrupt public morals.” In that stronghold of public morality, 
Jersey City, the police recently advised booksellers to remove from 
prominent public display all copies of James Jones’s novel, From 
Here to Eternity. In Detroit, booksellers were discouraged from 
offering for sale pocket-size editions of certain of the works of 
Hemingway, although they were permitted to sell the books in 
hard covers. In Cleveland, a dealer was told that he could sell a 
portfolio of reproductions of Renoir’s paintings but that he should 
not display it. In March, 1952 it was not possible to buy at any 
price a paper-bound copy of Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead in 
Boston, O’Hara’s 4 Rage to Live in Cambridge, or The Arabian 
Nights in West Roxbury, Massachusetts. Here the technique of 
suppression was fairly elaborate. On the advice of an unofficial 
advisory committee on juvenile reading, the Attorney General 
wrote the two firms distributing pocket-size editions warning them 
to withdraw certain titles from unrestricted sale. Whereupon, 
the distributors recalled the forbidden titles and returned them to 
the publishers. It is important to note that no legal action was 
taken against anyone concerned. The Attorney General’s letter, 
however, constituted a formidable threat. expect,” he wrote, 
“immediate and appropriate action by you.... [These titles are to 
be] withdrawn at once from unrestricted sale.... Please acknowl- 
edge receipt of this communication and advise me what action you 
have taken in this matter.” Here is the police state, with a ven- 
geance. Not legal action but merely a peremptory order makes 
these books inaccessible to juvenile and adult readers alike. These 
instances involving censorship are only a few of many examples that 
might be cited of the wave of suppression that has swept over this 
free land of ours during the past two or three years. 

Obviously, the ways of censorship are numerous and devious. As 
Judge Sidney Goldman of the Chancery Division of the New Jersey 
Superior Court wrote, ““The way of the censor has been tortuous and 
tortured from the earliest times. His story is one of arbitrary judg- 
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ment and the suppression of much that we consider good, true, and 
beautiful. Even the most cursory account of literary censorship 
will show its contradictions, the absence of valid standards, its 
lack of inner logic and outward consistency.” To entrust censor- 
ship to ‘‘one fallible man, or a private body of men, is to set up an 
almost despotic arbiter of literary products.”’ Censorship, gen- 
erally, falls into two significantly distinct classes: hidden and 
public. Of the two classes, the first is, of course, the more insidious 
because it is uncontrollable. Such hidden censorship is part and 
parcel of the system in accordance with which motion pictures are 
produced in the United States. All pictures that are to receive 
the approval of the Motion Picture Producers Code Administra- 
tion must secure the approval defore the pictures can be released. 
There is plenty of evidence that many of the specific stipulations 
of the Code are hopelessly outmoded. A specific ruling of the Code 
bans “pointed profanity and every other profane or vulgar expres- 
sion, however used.” It was this specific ruling that brought about 
the enforced elimination of three “‘hell’s” and one “damn’”’ from the 
picture showing actual battle conditions in Korea. Public cen- 
sorship is that exercised by a legally constituted body such as the 
New York State Board of Regents, which may refuse to permit the 
showing of a picture anywhere within the limits of the sovereign 
state of New York. A more dangerous form of public censorship, 
however, occurs when private individuals or pressure-groups exert 
their influence to prevent the public sale of books or the public 
showing of moving pictures. 


II 


Three recent instances of attempted censorship deserve some- 
what more detailed comment. “La Ronde,” a French moving pic- 
ture, based on Arthur Schnitzler’s classic dialogues, Reigen, di- 
rected by Max Ophuls, and acted by a distinguished French cast, 
has been shownlegally not only in fifteen of the states but also inthe 
District of Columbia. The Motion Picture Division of the New 
York State Board of Regents, however, refused, as I have said, to 
permit the showing of the picture within the state, and the ruling of 
the Board was sustained by the Court of Appeals by a three-to-two 
decision. ‘The case was carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
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States, and recently that court ruled that the New York State 
Board of Regents had no legal right to prevent the showing of the 
picture and that, in its judgment, the showing of it would not 
“tend to corrupt public morals.”’ Thus, at long last, the innocent 
denizens of New York City were allowed to witness, if they so 
chose, a public showing of this famous film. Of “La Ronde,” 
Mr. Bosley Crowther, the New York Times moving-picture critic, 
wrote, it “is a philosophical exploration of the delusions of illicit 
love. Some of it is obvious, some of it subtle and vague.... It 
is hard to imagine anyone without a good bit of sophistication 
understanding very well what’s going on. It is ridiculous to 
think of this picture having been banned for being ‘immoral.’ 
Yet the only reason we’re seeing it in this state is because the 
Supreme Court found the term ‘immoral’ inadequate as a standard 
for condemning a film.’”! 

The case of the motion picture, ““The Moon Is Blue,” is even 
more preposterous. As a play, F. Hugh Herbert’s little comedy 
had played for months in a New York theater without arousing 
any great enthusiasm or attracting adverse comment. Then, a 
film, made from the play, failed to receive the approval of the 
Motion Picture Producers Code Administration but was passed by 
the New York Board of Censors. As the time came for the show- 
ing of the film, protests against it appeared in various places. In 
Chicago, the police allowed the film to be shown but only to adult 
audiences. In Kansas City, Missouri, the police censors asked for 
five elisions. The Motion Picture Censorship Board of the State 
of Kansas demanded sixty-six elisions. In New York, the picture 
was attacked as containing serious violations of morality and de- 
cency. A showing of the picture in Jersey City was raided by the 
police, led by the Director of Public Safety, and the theatre man- 
ager was haled into court. The description of the cause of all this 
to-do may be entrusted to the judicious Mr. Crowther. The movie, 
he wrote, is “a skimpy little story of a girl who is frank about sex 
but wondrously deft in deflecting the passes of predatory wolves.” 
What apparently upset the guardians of the Motion Picture Pro- 
duction Code was not only the frequent use in the dialogue of such 
tabooed words as “‘virgin,” “mistress,” and “pregnant” but also a 
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dissipated father’s indifference to his daughter’s sexual behavior. 
But, Mr. Crowther concludes, “the theme of this confection is as 
moral as a Sunday school book.... Jt is virtue that triumphs. 
The good little girl gets the man.””! 

Certainly the most momentous attempt to prevent the exhibi- 
tion of a moving picture involved the film called “The Miracle.” 
Directed by Roberto Rossellini, the picture tells the story of a 
half-witted Italian peasant girl who is seduced by a stranger whom 
she believes to be a vision of St. Joseph. Proud of what seems to 
her a miraculous pregnancy, she is tormented by the villagers, who 
stage a mock-procession in her honor. In the end, she crawls 
away to bear her child in the shadow of an empty church. The 
New York Film Critics voted Three Ways of Love, of which ‘““The 
Miracle” was a part, the “best foreign movie of the year,’’ but, 
under pressure, they made their award in the Rainbow Room of 
the R.C.A. Building at Rockefeller Center, and not in a public 
theatre. The attack on this picture was violent and inflammatory; 
it was accused of being both blasphemous and sacrilegious. Angry 
picket-lines marched and counter-marched before the theatre; 
there were threats that the theatre would be bombed. Although 
its showing had been licensed by the Motion Picture Division of 
the New York State Board of Regents, the License Commissioner 
of New York City immediately imposed a temporary ban on the 
showing of the film, and when he was enjoined from imposing this 
ban, the Board of Regents, after its special sub-committee had 
voted unanimously that the picture was sacrilegious, reversed the 
decision of its Motion Picture Division and banned the film. Legal 
recourse to the New York Court of Appeals resulted in a unanimous 
decision to sustain the Regents’ ban. But Joseph Burstyn, the 
distributor of the picture, carried the case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and, finally, the Justices rendered a unani- 
mous decision that the State of New York’s banning of the film was 
unconstitutional. “‘New York requires,’’ Mr. Justice Clark wrote, 
“that permission to communicate ideas be obtained in advance 
from state officials who judge the works and pictures sought to be 
communicated.... Such a previous restraint is a form of infringe- 
ment upon freedom of expression to be especially condemned.” 


1 The New York Times, July 9, 1953, p. 18. 
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On the issue of sacrilege, he wrote, “‘In seeking to apply the defini- 
tion of ‘sacrilegious,’ the censor is set adrift upon a boundless sea 
amid myriad currents of religious views, with no charts but 
those provided by the most vocal and powerful orthodoxies.... 
Under such a standard the most careful and tolerant censor would 
find it virtually impossible to avoid favoring one religion over 
another.”” The Supreme Court decision in “The Miracle”’ case is 
without question an important step in the battle to win the same 
freedom of expression for the moving picture that, at least in hap- 
pier days, was the possession of literature and the stage. And 
yet, in the face of this decision, the chief censor of the State of 
Ohio, who is also the State Director of Education, continued to 
ban the film ‘“‘on moral grounds,” and the Police Commissioner of 
Chicago refused an application for a license because the Chicago 
censor, namely, the Crime Detection Division of the police force, 
had banned the film, defore the Supreme Court Decision, on the 
grounds that it “features immorality” and “exposes a religion to 
ridicule.”” In the battle for freedom of expression, no victory is 
ever final. 


Ill 


These instances of censorship, proposed, attempted, or achieved, 
might easily be multiplied. What, however, is more important 
than the mere accumulation of absurdities and stupidities is the 
attempt to understand why in recent years the censorious spirit 
has made itself manifest with distressing frequency. 

Various explanations of the strengthening of the spirit of cen- 
sorship have been offered. Eric Larrabee, discussing the Gathings 
Committee reports before the American Library Association, 
raised the question as to “whether the stress of the current anti- 
obscenity drive on paper-bound books does not demonstrate a fear 
of opening up literature to a greater audience, sharing as widely 
as possible what has in the past been available only to the privi- 
leged few.’! In substantial agreement with Larrabee’s explana- 
tion is David Riesman’s interpretation of the current wave of cen- 
sorship as the manifestation of a new class-struggle, “between the 
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‘old’ Eastern-oriented merchant and professional middle-classes 
and the ‘new,’ half-educated, small-business and small-town 
manufacturing classes.... City slickers,’”” Mr. Riesman writes, 
“are no longer only bankers, lawyers, and drummers: they are 
drummers of ideas—that is, professors, teachers, writers, and art- 
ists.... The very ferocity with which these anti-intellectuals try 
to outlaw the worldly and the educated is a sign of their resentment 
of their inferior status in the traditional hierarchies of prestige and 
comprehension.””! 

I should like to suggest two other forces that may account for 
the strengthening of the censorious spirit with which we are con- 
cerned. I am inclined to think that the rise in the spirit of censor- 
ship is, in large part, a by-product of the extraordinarily wide dif- 
fusion of secondary education among our population during the 
last generation. Persons in every age-group are inclined to forget 
that in the past fifty years an educational revolution has taken 
place: the percentage of the age-groups now obtaining a second- 
ary-school education has increased fantastically. America is 
conducting an experiment in mass-education such as the world 
has never seen, and most of the distressing phenomena character- 
istic of contemporary American culture are, I believe, the re- 
sults of this audacious experiment. Optimists in educational 
circles have been too ready to assume that, if you taught the masses 
to read, a new day would dawn. Well, a new day has dawned, 
but what sort of new day isit? It is a new day in which the masses 
devote themselves to the consumption of comic books that are 
everything but comic, digest-magazines, and television programs; 
it is a new day in which pocket-books of various brands, bound 
in the most seductive covers the publisher’s book-designer can 
devise, are available to the millions at modest prices at every cor- 
ner drugstore and news-stand. The rise in censorship is in part 
due, I believe, to the concern of the half-educated for the well-being 
of the quarter-educated; the concern over the rise in censorship is 
the concern of the educated over the behavior of the half-educated. 
The sharply opposed views of the half-educated and the educated 
may be vividly illustrated if we juxtapose two quotations, one from 


1“‘Some Observations on Intellectual Freedom,” The American Scholar, XXIII 
(Winter 1953-54), 23, 15. Quoted by permission of the author. 
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the majority report and the other from the minority report of the 
Select Committee on Current Pornographic Materials, House of 
Representatives, Eighty-second Congress. In the majority report, 
we read, “The so-called pocket-size books, which originally started 
out as cheap reprints of standard works, have largely degenerated 
into media for the dissemination of artful appeals to sensuality, 
immorality, filth, perversion, and degeneracy.”’ On this sweeping 
indictment, the writers of the minority report—Representative 
Emmanuel Celler of New York and Representative Francis E. 
Walter of Pennsylvania—commented as follows: “There is no 
foundation whatsoever in its proceedings for the committee’s 
conclusion.... More than 53 per cent of the sales of pocket books, 
according to the committee’s report, comes from sales in such cate- 
gories as mysteries, westerns, nonfiction, and miscellaneous 
publications, books in which, with few exceptions, the committee 
has found no serious faults.... The publishers of pocket-sized 
books are certainly deserving of better treatment than wholesale 
condemnation. They have done much to bring within the reach of 
the entire population classics and great works of literature which 
were formerly available only to those who could afford to purchase 
higher priced editions. The books on the committee’s dossier 
comprise only a fraction of the total sales of these publishers.” 
Many of the phenomena accompanying the first generation or 
more of secondary education for the masses are, to be sure, ex- 
tremely distressing, but they are, I believe, the unavoidable by- 
products of a magnificent experiment. In any case, there is no 
turning back. Wecan only hope that, perhaps in two or three hun- 
dred years, secondary education for the masses will produce re- 
sults that are not ignoble. 

But there is certainly a more immediate cause for the conspicu- 
ous rise of censorship in our time. This immediate cause, I be- 
lieve, is a perfect illustration of the Freudian mechanism of “dis- 
placement,” the transference of an emotion from the object that 
initiated the response to a quite different (and sometimes quite 
innocent) object. I find the cause for the intensified impulse to 
censorship in the general atmosphere of hysteria and fear of com- 
munism that is being systematically engendered in America and— 
it should be observed—nowhere else in the world. The conver- 
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sion of communism into the national bogey-man has encouraged 
the transference of distrust, hostility, and fear to a great many 
other entities than communism. There is a type of mind easily 
given to obsessions that sees communism in everything it dislikes 
—in a collection of abstract paintings, in popular songs, in radio 
programs. A majority of the members of the Gathings Commit- 
tee, confronted by a type of publication anomalously entitled 
“War Horror Comics,” that has been “officially banned from dis- 
tributions among United States Navy personnel,” apparently 
concurred in the charge that “their objectionable features might 
be the work of a genuine pacifist organization but they were much 
more likely the subversive efforts of Communists.” To these mem- 
bers of the Committee, there seemed no point in distinguishing 
between the publications of pacifists and the publications of 
Communists. The irrational fear that makes it impossible for 
people to study or discuss communism dispassionately quickly 
spills over and inundates any other product of contemporary cul- 
ture that for some reason seems strange or baffling or threatening 
to the half-educated mind. 


IV 


I should like to conclude by commenting on three propositions 
concerning censorship which it seems to me follow logically from 
the evidence I have submitted and mountains of evidence that have 
accumulated through the centuries: (1) Censorship in the field of 
literature and the other arts is usually stupid, and always unin- 
telligent. (2) The censorship of literature is almost invariably self- 
defeating. (3) The censorship of literature is anti-democratic; in 
other words, it is fundamentally opposed to the philosophy of 
democracy. 

Censorship in the field of literature and the other arts is usually 
stupid and always unintelligent, because the critical assumptions 
that underlie censorship are aesthetically indefensible. The censor 
of literature does not condemn a literary work because it is a bad 
literary work; by his very nature, he is usually incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between a good and a bad literary work, even if he 
thought it important to make such a judgment. The censor con- 
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demns a literary work and would prevent its circulation because 
it contains or implies ideas or attitudes that he regards as eroti- 
cally, ethically, politically, religiously, or philosophically reprehen- 
sible, ideas and attitudes that he thinks would do damage, not to 
himself, mind you, but to other persons who might be exposed to 
them. Now, a literary work is not a good work because it contains 
ideas, of whatever sort, of which the censor would approve, nor 
is it a bad work because it contains ideas, of whatever sort, of 
which the censor would disapprove. If this were the case, a hymn 
embodying the soundest theology in the most banal style would 
be a good hymn, and a hymn expressing heretical ideas in a superb 
poetic style would be a bad hymn. Persons who are interested in 
rooting out heresies might condemn the second hymn as heretical; 
critics could hardly condemn it as being a bad hymn. 

The relationship between the idea and the form of a literary 
work, and the relative significance of these elements in the evalua- 
tion of literary works are not, I admit, elementary problems. 
With regard to the relationship between the idea and the form of a 
literary work no less stern a moralist, no less great a poet, than 


T. S. Eliot has had this to say: 


Is the greatness, the comprehensiveness of the philosophy in 
any actual or theoretical relation to the greatness of the poetry? 
Actually, we may find a poet giving greater validity to an inferior 
philosophy, by realizing it more fully and masterfully in literary 
art, and another employing a better philosophy and realizing it 
less satisfactorily... The poet must be rated in the end both 
by the philosophy he realizes in poetry and by the fullness and 
adequacy of the realization.! 


To put Mr. Eliot’s position a little more simply, the excellence of 
a poem does not depend on the validity of the doctrine it expresses. 
The excellence of a poem depends finally on what is said, the man- 
ner in which it is said and, I should add, the relationship between 
the matter and the manner. If an artist is serious, he attempts 
in a work of art to express something that he regards as true and 

1“Poetry and Propaganda,” in Literary Opinion in America, edited by Morton 
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something that he considers it important to say. He also endeav- 
ors to give the most appropriate and appealing form possible to 
what he is trying to say. On both reader and critic, it is the form 
that makes the most immediate impression, but, if he is a good 
reader and a good critic, he will be able to grasp accurately not 
only the idea embodied in the form but the author’s attitude to- 
ward that idea, his feeling about it. He is then, as either reader or 
critic, quite free to indicate that what the artist thought it impor- 
tant to say does not seem to him to be important or illuminating 
or weighty. But, so long as he is acting as a literary critic, he 
cannot condemn the work merely because its content seems du- 
bious or dangerous. In the last analysis, the excellence of a liter- 
ary work depends on a very subtle analysis and weighting of the 
content, the form, and the relationship between the content and the 
form. 

That the censorship of literature is usually self-defeating is so 
obvious as hardly to need explication. The very fact that a censor 
openly designates a work as dubious or dangerous is enough to 
draw the attention of at least a considerable segment of the public 
to a work that might otherwise have gone unnoticed. When the 
official custodians of the public morals of Boston were most active, 
it used to be said that some publishers looked forward eagerly 
to having their books banned there so that a considerable sale 
would be assured elsewhere. I should never have dreamed of 
taking time to see The Moon Is Blue either as a play or as a motion 
picture if the latter had not been attacked. Then I certainly had 
no morbid curiosity about the piece nor—at my age—did I expect 
to be enlightened about the facts of life, or to profit by the knowl- 
edge if something novel was communicated. I did, however, feel 
an aesthetic, as well as a moral, responsibility to discover whether 
or not this moving picture was as bad as it was painted. And what 
did I find? A pleasant but innocuous little comedy, in which an 
emotionally immature but intellectually precocious young girl, in 
her perfectly innocent relations with the men she somewhat casu- 
ally encounters, uses such words as “mistress’’ and “seduction” 
with a frequency uncommon to the teen-aged American screen. 
I cannot imagine an audience of adolescent girls finding either the 
situations or the language erotically stimulating. What I shall 
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remember with pleasure is not the discussion of seduction but a 
littleconversation about my déte noir, television. As the middle-aged 
tippler seems about to make passes at the heroine, she asks him if 
he would like to look at television. “Is it in color?” he asks. 
“No,” she says, “that will take several years.” Whereupon he re- 
plies, in terms with which I sympathize profoundly, “Let’s wait.” 
The unintentional effect of censorship may also be suggested by 
the fact that the touring company of The Moon Is Blue now uses as 
advertising slogans “SEE what the film couldn’t show! Hear 
what the movie couldn’t say!” 

A further ironical consequence of the censorship of literature is 
the heightening not only of its psychological significance but of its 
objective value. This consequence is not, of course, inevitable. 
If a moving picture is banned by one state’s board of review and 
passed by another, the curious citizens who live on the border of 
the first state may at small cost in time or money journey to the 
nearest moving picture house across the state line. If a book is 
banned in Boston, it will probably be found in considerable num- 
bers in the bookstores of the independent little village of Brook- 
line. But, if a book is suppressed nationally, like certain of the 
novels of Henry Miller, the alternatives are awkward or expensive. 
If one wishes to complete one’s studies of the contemporary Ameri- 
can novel, one may have to go to France (or Mexico) to buy 
Miller’s works, to persuade a travelling friend to smuggle a copy in, 
or to pay the exorbitant prices charged by under-the-counter 
dealers in America. It may be some consolation that in America 
it is probably «asier to secure admission to Dr. Kinsey’s collection 
of erotica than to the magnificent collection of modern paintings 
made by the late terrible-tempered Mr. Barnes. 


Finally, the censorship of literature is in basic opposition to the 
principle of freedom of thought and expression that is one of the 
basic tenets of a philosophy of democracy. Since I am not a po- 
litical philosopher, I may perhaps be permitted to use as my au- 
thority a distinguished member of the Council of the Association, 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry. In his essay, “What Does It 
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Mean to Be Free?” he writes, “Freedom means effective choice. 
Man is free, in other words, in proportion as he does or thinks what 
he chooses.... It is choice that imposes on human life what is per- 
haps its greatest burden: for it is very hard tochoose. It is because 
he has the capacity for choice that man is a moral being.” Later, 
he says, “It is surprising how many who consider themselves good 
Americans, after three centuries during which this creed has been 
proclaimed, embodied in our state and federal constitutions, and 
consecrated in our tradition, still do not understand what the prin- 
ciple means. They still tend to lapse into the primitive view that 
it means freedom to think and communicate /rue or safe opinions.””! 

The relevance of these principles to the problem of the censor- 
ship of literature requires no demonstration. An essential condi- 
tion of freedom of thought and expression is the freedom of the 
artist to say what he believes to be true and important and the 
freedom of the reader to choose whatever expressions arouse his 
interest, satisfy his curiosity, or add to his understanding of the 
human plight. As Professor Perry says, “Whoever determines 
what alternatives shall be made known to man controls what that 
man shall choose from. He is deprived of freedom in proportion 
as he is denied access to amy ideas, or is confined to any range of 
ideas short of the totality of relevant possibilities.” 

The urge to censor literature has countless and tangled roots. 
But one of the major roots is a view of human nature that is in 
basic opposition to that implied in the philosophy of democracy. 
The view of human nature that is held by most censors is that ex- 
pressed with terrifying eloquence by Dostoievski’s Grand In- 
quisitor in the apologue Ivan recites in The Brothers Karamozov. 
The Grand Inquisitor, the anti-Christ of Dostoievski’s apologue, 
holds the view that man is “weak, vicious, worthless, and rebel- 
lious.”” Man “is tormented by no greater anxiety than to find some 
one quickly to whom he can hand over that gift of freedom with 
which the ill-fated creature is born.” Opposed to this view is the 
Christian view, the view of Christ, Whose view of man’s capacity to 
choose, the Grand Inquisitor denounces. “Instead of taking man’s 
freedom from them, Thou didst make it greater than ever. Didst 
Thou forget that man prefers peace, and even death, to freedom of 


1 The Pacific Spectator, V11 (Spring 1953). Quoted by permission of the Editor. 
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choice in the knowledge of good and evil?.... Instead of giving a 
firm foundation for setting the conscience of man at rest forever, 
Thou didst choose what was utterly beyond the strength of men. ... 
In place of the rigid ancient law, man must hereafter with free 
heart decide for himself what is good and what is evil.” 

The burden of choice is heavy, but, within the framework of de- 
mocracy—I should even go so far as to say within the Christian 
framework—the burden is inescapable. In these contexts, not 
only must man be entrusted with the responsibility of choosing be- 
tween what is good and what is evil, but he must have access to all 
kinds and varieties of literature in order that his choices may be as 
meaningful as possible. Within the increasingly complicated 
structure of the modern state, in the face of the confusing chaos of 
creeds, doctrines, and dogmas, man may, to be sure, shift the re- 
sponsibility of choice to whatever official or unofficial shoulders he 
may select, but in so far as he abnegates his own responsibility for 
choice, he becomes less than a mature and responsible moral 
or aesthetic being. 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin cita- 
tions. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 


University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941, Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,! Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 


(Spring, 1949, Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 


* Now Middle Tennessee State College. 
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The most widely used American unabridged dictionary, in its 
1909 edition, including supplements to 1918, did not list the term 
“academic freedom.” The 1934 edition defines it as “Freedom 
of a teacher, especially a college or university professor, to express 
the truth as he sees it; immunity of a teacher or professor from 
loss of position because of expression of individual opinion.” The 
two words had been used together many times before 1909, many 
more between 1909 and 1918. But forces not hitherto operative 
were at work in the United States in the second and third decades of 
the twentieth century that caused the lexicographer to attribute 
to the term this particular meaning. Prominent among these 
forces were the American Association of University Professors and 
its Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

We need not remind this audience that when the Charter mem- 
bers of the Association met at their organizational meeting in 
1915 the intention was to have a representative committee of 
distinguished professors prepare a general statement on this sub- 
ject for the information of the public. There was no thought 
that the Association would operate otherwise in this area. In 
fact, the original Constitution of the Association provided for 
neither a central office nor a compensated official. The activi- 
ties envisioned were periodic meetings for the discussion of com- 
mon problems and agreement where possible on general conclu- 
sions. 

But before the original Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure began the preparation of its monumental report, the in- 
spiration for much that has since been thought and said on the sub- 
ject, news came from Utah, from Philadelphia, from Montana, 
and from other places, of summary dismissals of members of fac- 
ulties of colleges and universities. Members of a Committee 


1 Presented on April 3, 1954, at the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors, held in Buffalo, New York, on April 3-4, 1954. 
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appointed to formulate principles decided, with the approval 
of the elected officers of the new Association, that the circumstances 
called for action. This decision confronted those who made it 
with an unprecedented problem not now entirely solved, perhaps 
impossible of adequate solution. How could officers of a voluntary 
national association of college and university teachers intervene 
effectively in the activities of autonomous institutions of learning 
entrusted to the management of local boards of trustees and their 
authorized agents? 

At that point began the development of procedures vital for the 
growth and usefulness of the Association. Those responsible for 
this beginning had no agency through which to work and little sure 
knowledge of what could be done. They had to borrow money 
for the initial enterprise and later to solicit contributions for its re- 
payment. They had not yet found a willing Secretary. But they 
dispatched to Utah posthaste the Secretary for the year. Since he 
went alone, he formulated a number of questions in writing and 
submitted them to persons concerned, among both the administra- 
tors and the faculty. Fortunately, persons in both groups were 
willing to respond with answers. The Secretary obtained also 
supplementary oral interviews. There was some correspondence. 
Based upon this evidence, within a few months the general Com- 
mittee had compiled and printed a report. There was not yet a 
Bulletin in which to publish; that awaited the election of a more 
stable secretariat. 

This method was followed generally in dealing with the other 
cases and led to the publication of a series of reports in the next 
several years. The publication of these reports exerted a notable 
influence in the academic world. Having begun, the Association 
and its Committee had somehow to continue. The general report 
originally planned was written and published, but none knew better 
than members of the Committee that it was a different report from 
that they would have written but for the practical experience 
with the cases. Members of the Committee knew also how mea- 
ger was its equipment to continue in the operational field, from 
which they now saw little chance of escape. 

The strategy, clear to members of the Committee before the 
end of the first year, was to formulate general principles to serve as 
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a national norm, and to try to procure for them the approval of 
responsible administrators and the interested public. Since the 
local autonomy of the several institutions had to be left inviolate, 
these principles would govern only in as far as they were approved 
of and observed in practice by the more influential institutions 
and in so far as they found favor with intelligent people. It soon 
transpired that while the general Report was widely acclaimed 
and was used by the officers of the Association as a norm on which 
to base inquiries, some administrators accused of violating the 
the principles simply refused to give the information requested. 
This refusal was not to their credit and was an unfavorable fact 
to be made public; but it contributed little to generate the sym- 
pathetic public understanding of the problems of higher education 
necessary if the local institutions were to continue autonomous and 
good practices were ever to prevail. 


II 


Little progress was made in arriving at more effective pro- 
cedures before the United States was drawn into the first World 
War of the twentieth century and administrators of important uni- 
versities began to dismiss faculty members in a spirit of chauvinis- 
tic patriotism. This phase of the subject claimed the immediate 
attention of the officers of the Association, and the difficulties 
brought to light by the enthusiastic efforts in its early months had 
to wait. There was no time in the emergency to ponder or experi- 
ment with suitable methods of operation. 

The first Chairman of the Committee to make a report after the 
War (1920) offered a brief statement of the activities of the year 
and went on, as most of his successors have done, to the difficulties 
and methods of operation. The Annual Meeting, not yet sup- 
planted by the Council as the Constitutional agent of the Associa- 
tion, was bored and impatient. The reporter for the Bulletin 
noted: ‘The remainder of the report dealing with questions of 
procedure was referred back to the Committee.”” But answers had 
somehow to be found for these questions of procedure if the work 
of the Committee was to be done. In the hard school of experi- 
ence through the years reasonably satisfactory and practicable 
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answers have, in fact, been found. At the present time the work 
of the Association in behalf of freedom and tenure is being more 
effectively and more extensively, if less adequately, done than 
ever before. And the inadequacy of the present effort is a measure 
of both the success of the Association and the difficulties of the 
time. 

Since it is imperative that increased resources be found if the 
work is to continue on a scale in any wise commensurate with the 
need, it would seem desirable that a part of this report, like that in 
1920, be devoted to questions of procedure. General principles 
are susceptible of eloquent statement. But the tedious evolution 
of methods of action whereby liberties may be preserved requires 
careful attention to details and patient adaptation of principles to 
the facts of cases as they arise. The Association has been fortunate 
in having as its three General Secretaries in its formative years 
men devoted to the general principles who have also had qualities 
of practical statesmenship enabling them to contribute much to 
make the principles prevail. To them in large measure is due the 
recent rapid growth of the common law of the profession and of 
the nucleus of machinery for making it effective. 

Dr. Harry W. Tyler, the first of these General Secretaries, saw 
early that an ex parte campaign, participated in by the professors 
alone, utilizing principles that they had proclaimed, would not 
carry the needed weight. Somehow, at least the formal approval 
and acquiescence of the administrators and, if possible, of the trus- 
tees had to be won if the influence of enlightened public opinion 
was to be sufficient to keep in line those tempted to deviate from 
the principles agreed upon. Accordingly, Dr. Tyler contributed 
to the December, 1920, number of the Educational Review, a maga- 
zine founded and long edited by President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, an article stating some of the difficulties involved in defending 
freedom and tenure and suggesting the possibility of a joint con- 
ference of groups disposed to consider what might be done. In his 
next Annual Report (1921) the Chairman of Committee A quoted 
pertinent passages from Dr. Tyler’s article and recommended that 
the Association participate in such a conference if it should be or- 
ganized. The Annual Meeting agreed. 

Fortunately, the Association of American Colleges had been or- 
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ganized at approximately the same time as the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. Like the latter, it was intended 
chiefly to promote discussion on a national scale of questions con- 
cerning higher education. It assumed none of the responsibil- 
ities of an accrediting agency and thus, without committing its 
members to legislative enactments, was in a position to deal with 
the principles which the Association of American Universities had 
at heart. The Association of American Colleges was inspired, by 
influential members who had worked with Dr. Tyler, to create for 
itself a Commission on Academic Freedom and Tenure, which for- 
mulated on its own account a brief statement of principles sub- 
stantially in accord with the report earlier published by the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors. This Association also 
approved of the suggestion in Dr. Tyler’s article and agreed to 
participate if such a conference should be called. 

By this time it was Dr. Tyler’s turn to be elected Chairman of 
the American Council on Education, which he had helped to or- 
ganize in the closing months of the War to consider the relations 
of the Federal government with higher education and with which 
he had ever since been intimately associated. It thus came about 
that the Secretary of the American Association of University 
Professors presided in 1925 as Chairman of the American Council 
on Education over a conference of representatives of national 
educational organizations convened in Washington under the 
auspices of the American Council to consider the question of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure. The previous draft of the Association 
of American Colleges was the basis of the statement that came out 
of this conference. 


Ill 


There was vain hope then, as there had been earlier, that, once 
these principles were known, administrators would conform to 
them. But American colleges and universities were then attract- 
ing more students, accumulating larger resources, and adding to 
the number of professors, and the world found little surcease from 
its troubles. To be sure, there was now a statement approved 
nationally by both administrators and the organized academic pro- 
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fession to which officers of the Association could appeal when mak- 
ing inquiries at particular institutions. But the Association still 
lacked a central office and depended entirely upon the voluntary 
efforts of its members. The Chairman of Committee A had to 
get the consent of his Committee before deciding to investigate a 
complaint; he had to get the approval of the Executive Committee 
of the Council before proceeding; he had to enlist a group of mem- 
bers not too far distant from the institution to be investigated will- 
ing to undertake a difficult and delicate task; he had to work with 
the Chairman of the investigating committee in drafting a report 
and with the Secretary of the Association in getting it ready for 
publication. 

With this cumbersome machinery, it is not surprising that the 
reports were sometimes unsatisfactory, that it was difficult to find 
a chairman of Committee A, and that few chairman were willing 
to serve longer than a year. It helped somewhat when, in 1926, 
Professor John M. Maguire, of Harvard, was retained as Legal 
Adviser, chiefly to help in drafting the reports. Even so, when the 
Central Office was established in Washington in 1929 and Dr. Tyler 
was persuaded to retire from his post at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and to devote half of his time as General Secre- 
tary of the Association, it was not yet part of the plan that the work 
of Committee A should flow through his office. 

But Professor S. A. Mitchell, of the University of Virginia, be- 
came Chairman of the Committee in 1930; the current economic 
depression began to be felt in the colleges and universities; and the 
number of dismissals increased. Charlottesville was near to 
Washington; it was not difficult or expensive for the Chairman 
to come to the Capital and concert measures with the General 
Secretary; and the latter had at hand the means of communication. 
Thus the function of taking the action decided upon was lodged in 
the Central Office, and the General Secretary became, as he was 
afterward to remain, the most active and important member of 
Committee A. All of this was reported at the time and has been 
recounted since, but some members of the Association seem un- 
aware of it to this day. 

Professor Walter Wheeler Cook, retiring President of the Asso- 
ciation, succeeded Dr. Tyler as General Secretary in 1934; Pro- 
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fessor Mitchell was elected President of the Association; and 
Professor Carl Wittke, then of The Ohio State University, became 
Chairman of Committee A. In order to retain for the Committee 
the benefit of the experience accumulated by Professor Mitchell 
in the previous four trying years and at the same time to keep the 
new Chairman in touch with the work, Secretary Cook developed 
the practice of making multiple copies of all the incoming and 
outgoing documents relating to the cases and of taking action in 
the light of comment on these documents by the Chairman of 
Committee A, the President, and the Legal Adviser. These four 
thus constituted a smaller active Committee within the larger 
group, which had been kept in being since the beginning, and in- 
augurated the practice, which prevailed for the next decade, of 
making the current President a participant in the work of the Com- 
mittee. The President thus became admirably qualified to con- 
tinue to serve on the Committee as long as he was willing to do so. 
Dr. Cook helped also to inaugurate a series of conferences with 
representatives of the Association of American Colleges in an ef- 
fort to see whether it might be possible, in the light of experience, 
to make more definite and practical some of the principles and 
procedures agreed upon in 1925. 

Accordingly, when Dr. Ralph E. Himstead was elected General 
Secretary in 1936, the first full-time professional officer the Asso- 
ciation ever had, machinery was available for dealing with reason- 
able effectiveness and expedition with the more flagrant dismis- 
sals and for making some inquiry concerning all complaints. An 
examination of the Bud/etin during the next few years reveals 
more numerous and better drafted reports on cases than in any 
other period in the history of the Association. In this interval 
also came considerable progress toward the realization of a hope, 
cherished from the first, that administrators and faculty members 
would learn to request the intervention of the Committee before 
dismissals took place in the hope of averting them. 


IV 


This progress was hastened after 1940 by the publication and 
approval of the revised statement of principles and procedures 
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that resulted from the series of conferences between representa- 
tives of the Association of American Colleges and the American 
Association of University Professors. It was soon clear that if 
the practice of mediation was to be effective and the Central Office 
was to meet the demands made upon it for this and similar services, 
the professional staff would have to be increased. The Council 
so authorized, and five men in as many years took their turn suc- 
cessively in the central office, only to discover that it is more at- 
tractive to be a member of the profession than to serve it. Not 
until Professor George Pope Shannon joined the staff in 1947 and 
Professor Warren C. Middleton accepted appointment several 
years later was a nucleus available for the day-to-day urgent con- 
ferences and correspondence. Meanwhile, the work to be done 
had expanded far faster than the professional staff. 

Membership in both the profession and the Association has in- 
creased in the past decade, while the disturbed state of the world 
has had an unfortunate impact on the relations between academic 
institutions and the public. The increase in the number and the 
complexities of the cases and the confusion of the time thus caused 
the reading of all of the documents concerning cases to be an in- 
tolerable burden on former Presidents of the Association. Even 
if they had been willing to continue to cooperate, the cost of the 
clerical help and of the supplies made the former procedure ex- 
cessively expensive. Finally, as mediation and preventive con- 
ference increased in proportion to the investigation of dismissals, 
it became impracticable to await the comments of men busy with 
their own pursuits before making decisions and proceeding to 
action. 

The result was to vest the total responsibility for the day-to-day 
conduct of the business of Committee A in the professional staff in 
the Washington office. Its members are able to consult with each 
other when consultation is helpful and to allocate among them- 
selves the functions as far as they can be apportioned for individ- 
ual performance. The work is thus done more efficiently and ex- 
tensively than ever before. To do it more adequately will require 
additional able and experienced members of the professional staff. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to inform the 
members at large fully and convincingly of this work that their 
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support of the Association makes possible. The fulfillment of the 
hopes of the early officers that mediation and adjustment would 
increasingly lessen the number of dismissals that would have to be 
followed by investigations and published reports makes a large 
part of the present work of the Committee confidential, and leaves 
the membership unaware of its most constructive and time-con- 
suming accomplishments. 

Furthermore, the present inadequacy of the staff to do with 
desirable expedition all that needs to be done stimulates a suspicion 
of inefficiency and inadequacy which tends to diminish the faith of 
members in the professional staff and in the Council. But the faith 
of members in the officers is vital if the staff is to do effective work 
and the profession is to receive a maximum of service. 


One sentence in the By-Laws has sometimes troubled members 
when dismissals were in prospect at their institutions, namely, 
that “Chapters should not as such make recommendations to ad- 
ministrative officers of their institutions on matters of individual 
appointment, promotion, or dismissal.””’ There was never any 
thought that members of Chapters should not try to understand 
and make prevail the general principles concerning freedom and 
tenure approved by the national academic organizations. And it 
would certainly be appropriate and desirable to discuss at a Chap- 
ter meeting any local situation likely to lead to a violation of these 
general principles in a specific case. As the next sentence in the 
By-Law suggests, members of a Chapter in their several capacities 
as officers of the institution ought to feel impelled to act in any 
appropriate way likely to avert a violation of freedom or tenure 
by the officers of the institution. 

The point of the By-Law is that a Chapter as such should not 
engage in negotiation with the administrative officers concerning 
the status of an individual member of the staff. The weight of 
the suggestion is clear if we remember that one of the functions 
of the officers of the Association is to appraise local situations in 
the light of norms or principles nationally agreed upon. It follows 
that when a member of a local staff seeks the assistance of the na- 
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tional officers and they decide to intervene, the appropriate func- 
tion of the members of the local Chapter from that point is to dis- 
close pertinent facts as far as they may be called upon. To do 
more is as likely to harm as to help; members of the local Chapter 
at that stage run the risk of embarrassing themselves and of hin- 
dering the efforts of the national officers. 


VI 


The table of cases dealt with in the past seven years, which 
appears as part of this report, tells its own story. That is, like 


Statistical Tables of Cases for the Seven Calendar Years 1947-1953 
Casgs* 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


36 47 56 61 68 75 86 
Revived from former years....... 6 4 2 2 2 I 5 
Opened since January 1.......... 39 35 38 40 
Total dealt with during year.... 81 86 96 103 120 131 146 
Pending at end of year........ 47 56 61 68 75 86 = 


Disposition or Cases* 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Withdrawn by complainant after 


preliminary investigation. ..... 10 7 7 5 5 14 
Rejected after preliminary investi- 

10 15 14 12 12 12 17 
Statement published or planned 

without visits................ 4 I I I 3 3. «+10 
Visit of inquiry made or planned. .. 8 5 2 5 5 4 II 
Adjustment made or being sought... 32 36 34 38 36 
Procedure not yet determined... . . 17 220 (38 405995948 

81 86 96 103 120 131 146 


* Each “case” refers to a single controversy. Committee A also deals with a 
number of situations not classified as “‘cases”; such situations are not included in 
these tabulations. 


most columns of figures relating to social phenomena, it reveals 
pathetically little concerning either current conditions in the pro- 
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fession or the activities of the professional staff. The units enumer- 
ated are called “cases.” A case is concerned, on the one hand, 
with an institution, perhaps a small college. If so, the words of 
Webster are as true now as when he spoke. It has a constituency; 
it serves a clientele; it is administered by chosen men; it has a 
professional staff. The college and those who serve it have reputa- 
tions to preserve if it is to thrive or even survive. The reputation 
of the institution is a communal asset not lightly to be impaired. 
An outside organization which presumes to be critical has to be 
sure of its ground. 

The institution is obligated to maintain essential integrity in 
its action and creditable standards of performance. It appoints 
and retains appropriate faculty members. But the individuals 
appointed, like the institution or its administrators, cherish their 
several reputations as essential assets necessary to success in 
their profession. To deprive a professor of his good name impover- 
ishes society and makes him poor indeed. 

A Committee A case, therefore, can never be taken lightly. 
There is danger of serious injustice if a verdict is pronounced be- 
fore the evidence is in, and this evidence cannot be extracted 
immediately by compulsion; it has to be requested with patient 
courtesy, with knowledge that most of those who give it have the 
human disposition to make their own seem to be the better side. 
In fact, the evidence is seldom wholly clear; the picture is likely 
to be neither entirely black nor entirely white. One who under- 
takes to make an inquiry and to hold the scales even when reach- 
ing a conclusion has to proceed with care. 

A new case of this type appeared on the desks of members of the 
professional staff in the central office once a week on an average 
during the past several years. It could seldom be disposed of 
summarily. A case that could be nipped in the bud by immediate 
steps naturally got first attention. The others had to await in- 
tervals less tense and immediate. 


Vil 


It is clear from the implications of both the 1925 and the 1940 
statements that the central aim in dealing with these cases is to 
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conserve both the autonomy of the institutions and the freedom 
of members of the faculties. The selection and appointment of a 
young scholar of promise and the watchful approval of his prog- 
ress through the period of apprenticeship is the function of his 
institution. It is a responsibility that cannot be shirked if a col- 
lege or university is to perpetuate and improve its traditions. 
Scholars thus appointed and developed are the noblest acquisi- 
tions and the most valuable assets of an institution of learning. 
After they have been retained beyond the period of apprenticeship, 
society at large has a stake in their careers and is concerned if these 
assets are damaged. 

A primary interest of society in each several scholar or teacher 
from that stage in his career is that he be, and be permitted to 
remain, a free individual, exercising his peculiar talent for study 
in his field and exerting the full impact of his personality on the 
students it is his fortune to teach. When he is intimidated or 
discredited, even in part, his usefulness is impaired, and the com- 
munity suffers. Hence the urgent insistence of the organized pro- 
fession, speaking for the general interest, that the several insti- 
tutions be left free to recruit and develop members of their staffs 
to suit their peculiar needs, but that they refrain from destroying 
the values they help to create, that is, that they do not dismiss a 
teacher or scholar with tenure except for sufficient cause established 
by an acceptable procedure. As we have repeatedly said, since 
the appointment, development, and retention beyond the period 
of apprenticeship has to be of a specific person for reasons pecul- 
iar to himself, it is imperative that the procedure leading to dis- 
missal for cause, likely to discredit him in his chosen profession, 
be individually applicable also. 

This point has been emphasized by the Committee and by the 
Council in recent years as a means of preserving essential values 
in the profession and with no thought of protecting Communists in 
their appointments in colleges and universities, if perchance any 
have been appointed and retained in the several institutions. 
It is extremely unlikely under the circumstances that many have 
been appointed and retained. But the existing procedure, if fairly 
administered, makes it easily possible to dismiss those who acknowl- 
edge first allegiance to an alien power or who conform to and seek 
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to inculcate a dogmatic approach to their subjects of study. An 
abandonment of this procedure in favor of more summary action 
on any other basis than individual behavior runs the risk of de- 
stroying safeguards provided by time and experience without avert- 
ing any clear and present danger. 


Vill 


We are glad to note that recent infringements of the autonomy 
of colleges and universities have caused concern in many quarters. 
Columbia University, for example, has made academic freedom one 
of the themes for a symposium in celebrating its bicentennial. 
Howard University circulated in the spring excerpts from papers 
on the subject, previously presented as addresses at a conference 
on the University campus. The Introduction to this brochure 
observes: 


Freedom is indivisible and pervasive. If academic freedom in 
its positive essence is abrogated or even partially abridged, then 
all our freedoms will disappear. All significant and intellectual 
advances are made on the basis of the scientific approach, which 
means freedom of research, freedom of inquiry and the knowledge 
that truth is never final, absolute, or revealed through some super- 
empirical authority. 


Another pamphlet, prepared for popular circulation by Profes- 
sor H. Gordon Hullfish, of The Ohio State University, concludes 
that the 


...cause of freedom would be well served. . . were all institutions 
to avoid the procedure of summary dismissal, on any ground, and 
to judge each individual as an individual and as a teacher. The 
way to check Communists in the educational community is to 

ermit them to suffer the burden of democratic procedures, a 
tne the rest of us may carry gladly. It may turn out that a 
given individual should be dismissed. Our educational institu- 
tions ought to know how to deal with this problem. Under earlier 
conditions of calm and restraint, they were making important 
gains in devising ways in which to do so. These gains should not 
now be lost. We have slowly inched forward to a better working 
comprehension of the ways in which democratic people may arbi- 
trate their differences. We should continue. 
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Meanwhile, the executive officers of the thirty-seven members 
of the Association of American Universities prepared and published 
a noteworthy statement, which they all signed. They observed, 
among other things, that “the modern American university is an 
association of individual scholars. Their effectiveness, both as 
scholars and teachers, requires a capitalizing of their individual 
passion for knowledge and their individual competence to pursue 
it and communicate it to others.” They went on: 


...Auniversity must therefore be hospitable to an infinite variety 
of skills and viewpoints, relying upon open competition among 
them as the surest safeguard of truth. Its whole spirit requires 
a criticism, and presentation of ideas in an atmosphere 

freedom and mutual confidence. This is the real meaning of 

“snide freedom.” It is essential to the achievement of its 
ends that the faculty of a university be guaranteed this freedom 
by its governing board, and that the reasons for the guarantee be 
understood by the public. To enjoin uniformity of outlook upon 
a university faculty would put a stop to learning at the source. 


The statement said further: 


Timidity must not lead the scholar to stand silent when he ought 
to speak, particularly in the field of his competence. In matters 
of conscience and when he has truth to proclaim the scholar has no 
obligation to be silent in the face of popular disapproval. Some 
of the great passages in the history of truth have involved the 
open challenge of popular prejudice in times of tension such as 
those in which we live. 


And finally: 


Whatever criticism is occasioned by these practices, the uni- 
versities are committed to them by their very nature. To curb 
them, in the hope of avoiding criticism, would destroy the true 

rocess of learning and deprive society of its benefits. It would 
invite the fate of the German and Italian Universities under 
Fascism and the Russian Universities under Communism. It 
would deny our society one of the most fruitful sources of strength 
and welfare and represent a sinister change in our ideal of govern- 
ment. 
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One of the presidents in the group that promulgated this state- 
ment, sensing the need that we have suggested in our past several 
annual reports of enlisting the interest and the support of members 
of boards of trustees if some of the ground gained is not to be lost, 
tried the experiment of inviting an influential and discriminating 
trustee to speak on academic freedom at an annual convocation of 
fellow-trustees, administrators, and faculty members. After 
stating the familiar “‘basic principles upon which academic free- 
dom rests,” this speaker went on, addressing members of the 
faculty present: 


I endorse them wholeheartedly. They should be your inalien- 
able privileges, and certainly they are necessary for the highest 
attainments in your great profession. They are neither rewards 
granted nor bargains offered to the faculty by the trustees. They 
are not guaranteed by the Constitution nor prescribed by statute. 
I doubt seriously that they are universally accepted, and such 
vitality and respect as they enjoy has been made possible only 
through the long and patient efforts of the members of your pro- 
fession and your allies among the laity. They are not self-per- 
petuating, and most assuredly they require constant and diligent 
protection. No one should attempt to deprive you of them, and 
you have every right to expect = oh any effort to do so will be 
resisted to the fullest extent by both the University Administration 
and the University Trustees. 


The speaker is a member of the bar and was formerly a leader 
in the state legislature. He discussed specifically, among other 
things, the implications should a member of the faculty plead the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution in refusing to answer ques- 
tions of a legislative committee or others authorized to investigate. 
Like many who have pondered the question, he found it not easy 
to answer in the case of one “dedicated. . .to the search and 
exposition of truth.” Nevertheless, he continued, “I find nothing 
in the Constitution which says that its provisions may not be in- 
voked by a university professor. While refusal to answer is 
usually taken as an admission of guilt, a supposition which may 
be true, it does not always follow that the witness who refuses to 
answer is guilty, nor does the refusal prove the nature of the crime, 
if any, of which he may be guilty.”” Consequently, he said: 
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I cannot... bring myself to conclude that the mere invocation of 
the Fifth Amendment in itself constitutes sufficient grounds for 
dismissal. 

It has been suggested that the Congress enact a law prohibiting 
the payment of Federal funds to any educational institution which 
retains on its faculty one who has claimed the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment. Such legislation, in my opinion, would repre- 
sent such poor judgment that I cannot believe it would be seriously 
considered. The rights of the other members of the faculty, and 
those of the students, as well as the need for education, are all 
too important and paramount to suspend merely because one 
member of a faculty has rightly or wrongly chosen to invoke the 
Amendment. 


These authors had different audiences in mind and, therefore, 
selected different points for emphasis. But it is encouraging that 
they addressed themselves to aspects of a common theme and 
that so much of what they said shows awareness of important 
issues at stake. We need at this stage to emphasize major points 
of agreement rather than dwell upon minor differences. 


IX 


The need to invite members of boards of trustees to join ad- 
ministrators and members of faculties in protecting institutions 
of higher learning in their essential liberties is not new. In the 
mid-thirties, when the legislatures of a score of the states were 
busy imposing on teachers one or another form of oath, a dis- 
tinguished administrator was invited to address a ‘‘Conference 
of Trustees of Colleges and Universities” that met at Lafayette 
College. We may discount modestly part of his answer to the 
first of two questions: “Who has up to the present been chiefly 
responsible for defining and defending academic freedom? Who 
should interpret and defend it in each institution?” 

Concerning the first question, he said: 


The answer is...on the whole so little creditable to the admin- 
istration of higher education in the United States that one hates to 
repeat it. Everybody knows that the American Association of 
University Professors has been chiefly responsible both for the 
definition and defense of academic freedom. It is, of course, alto- 
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gether fitting that the university teachers as a group should con- 
cern themselves with a matter of such crucial importance to their 
profession. But it is a sad commentary on the intelligence and 
patriotism of administrative officers and governing boards that 
those who have overtly violated the principles of academic free- 
dom, those against whom the organized professors have had to do 
battle in its behalf, have invariably been presidents and trustees. 


The speaker went on to reproach trustees of that day for contrib- 
uting to a “suppression of academic freedom” by a “subtle form 


of terrorism.... perfectly effective” though producing no “ex- 
plosion.” He continued: 


I am measuring my words when I say that most boards of trustees 
either constantly employ this method of preventnig discussion of 
controversial subjects or are believed to be disposed to employ 
it whenever occasion may arise. Professors are not all heroes, 
any more than other men, and when they are convinced that their 
positions will be jeopardized by the display of intellectual boldness 
few of them are bold. But it goes without saying that the intellec- 
tual mora/e of institutions which are so governed is at a low ebb. 


Answering his second question, the speaker asserted that the 
“interpretation and defense of academic freedom is properly a 
joint obligation of faculty, president, and trustees.” Then, 
assuming the rdle of seer, he concluded: 


Thus far those boards of trustees which have given their support 
to the defense of academic freedom have seldom been heard from. 
They have left the statement of the institution’s case to the educa- 
tional officers. That was probably sufficient in the past. But I 
foresee the coming of a storm perhaps more severe than any to 
which our higher institutions have been subjected in many years. 
The forces bent on challenging the intellectual integrity of colleges 
and universities are gathering. Their war cries begin already to 
resound in the public prints. The time has come for the trustees 
of these great public trusts to enter the debate. Their appearance 
on the side of the educational officers would render the defense 
impregnable. 
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It is easy now to recognize the prescience of this conclusion 
and to concur in the exhortation. None of the lamentable statutes 
passed in the thirties has been repealed. Our time is contributing 
additional hasty laws and even more unfortunate habits of action. 
Important governing boards are now required by statute by the 
political units to which they are responsible to investigate facul- 
ties in search of subversives, a procedure that will inevitably in- 
timidate members of the staff. State governments are requiring 
members of faculties of public institutions to subscribe to elab- 
orate questionnaires. Folders in government filing cabinets 
are filling up with gossip and miscellaneous unsavory statements 
concerning persons thought of as potential servants of the public, 
lethal weapons in the hands of unscrupulous men. Widespread 
approval of well known, responsible citizens is no longer a suffi- 
cient recommendation for appointment to the highest posts until 
supplemented by the findings of investigatory police. In such an 
atmosphere freedom inevitably falters. We tend to lose faith in 
each other and in the familiar processes which our society has 
been wont to trust. 

Our growing suspicions of each other inspire us to look to 
authority for protection. In the field of research and teaching 
this means accepting the premise that constituted agencies of 
government are keepers of the metes and bounds of truth. Put 
thus baldly, few who are intelligent will accept this view, so alien 
to the underlying assumptions of learning and scholarship. Cer- 
tainly, no legislative committee or other public functionary 
is competent for the task. But there is danger that we may in 
time acquiesce in the notion that this is one of the duties of 
government unless faculty members, administrators, and trustees 
alert themselves to preserve for the future the hard-won tradi- 
tions of the past. 


For the Committee: 
Duke University T. Laprape, Chairman 
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Active Members: Ralph E. Himstead (Law), Association’s 
Secretariat; William T. Laprade (History), Duke University; 
Ralph H. Lutz (History), Stanford University; Warren C. Middle- 
ton (Psychology), Association’s Secretariat; Fred B. Millett 
(English), Wesleyan University; George Pope Shannon (English), 
Association’s Secretariat; Richard H. Shryock (History), Johns 
Hopkins eer Quincy Wright (International Law), Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Associate Members: William E. Britton (Law), University of 
Illinois; Elliott E. Cheatham (Law), Columbia University; 
Thomas D. Cope (Physics), University of Pennsylvania; 
Deibler (Economics), Northwestern University; Griffin 
(Mathematics), Reed College; S. A. Mitchell (Astronomy), 
University of Virginia; John Q. Stewart (Physics), Princeton 
University. 
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STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor’s Note: In 1915 a Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors formulated a statement of principles on academic freedom 
and academic tenure, known as the 1915 Declaration of Principles, 
which was officially endorsed by the Association at its second 
Annual Meeting held in Washington, D. C., December 31, 1915 
and January I, 1916. 

In 1925 the American Council on Education called a conference 
of representatives of a number of its constituent members, among 
them the American Association of University Professors, for the 
purpose of formulating a shorter statement of principles on aca- 
demic freedom and tenure. The statement formulated at this 
conference, known as the 1925 Conference Statement on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, was endorsed by the Association of American 
Colleges in 1925 and by the American Association of University 
Professors in 1926. 

In 1929 the American Association of University Professors formu- 
lated and endorsed a statement concerning academic resignations. 

In 1940, following a series of joint conferences begun in 1934, 
representatives of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and of the Association of American Colleges agreed upon a 
restatement of the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement. This restatement, known to the profession as the 
1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
was officially endorsed by the following organizations in the years 
indicated: 


Association of American Colleges....................44. 1941 
American Association of University Professors........... 1941 
American Library Association (with adaptations for librar- 

Association of American Law Schools.................... 1946 
American Political Science Association................... 1947 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education'... 1950 
Association for Higher Education, National Education As- 


! Endorsed by predecessor, American Association of Teachers Colleges, in 1941. 
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1940 Statement of Principles 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understanding 
and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement upon 
procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. Institu- 
tions of higher education are conducted for the common good and 
not to further the interest of either the individual teacher' or the 
institution as a whole. The common good depends upon the free 
search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extramural activities, and (2) A 
sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession at- 
tractive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic se- 
curity, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success of an institu- 
tion in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the 
publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance of 
his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return should 
be based upon an understanding with the authorities of the institu- 
tion. 

(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his sub- 
ject. Limitations of academic freedom because of religious or 
other aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing at 
the time of the appointment. 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 


' The word “‘teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the inves- 
tigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from insti- 
tutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the 
community imposes special obligations. As a man of learning and 
an educational officer, he should remember that the public may 
judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. Hence 
he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate re- 
straint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and should 
make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or in- 
vestigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and their 
services should be terminated only for adequate cause, except in the 
case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary circumstances 
because of finanical exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the 
following represents acceptable academic practice: 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both institu- 
tion and teacher before the appointment is consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time in- 
structor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not ex- 
ceed seven years, including within this period full-time service in 
all institutions of higher education; but subject to the proviso that 
when, after a term of probationary service of more than three years 
in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another institution 
it may be agreed in writing that his new appointment is for a pro- 
bationary period of not more than four years, even though thereby 
the person’s total probationary period in the academic profession is 
extended beyond the normal maximum of seven years. Notice 
should be given at least one year prior to the expiration of the pro- 
bationary period if the teacher is not to be continued in service 
after the expiration of that period. 

(3) During the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 

(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term 
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appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty 
committee and the governing board of the institution. In all 
cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should be 
informed before the hearing in writing of the charges against him 
and should have the opportunity to be heard in his own defense 
by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He should be per- 
mitted to have with him an adviser of his own choosing who may 
act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic record of the 
hearing available to the parties concerned. In the hearing of 
charges of incompetence the testimony should include that of 
teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from other insti- 
tutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are dismissed 
for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive their 
salaries for at least a year from the date of notification of dismissal 
whether or not they are continued in their duties at the institution. 

(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of finan- 
cial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


At the conference of representatives of the American Association of University 
Professors and of the Association of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940, the 
following interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure were agreed upon: 

1. That its operation should not be retroactive. 

2. That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to the endorsement should be 
determined in accordance with the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

3. If the administration of a college or university feels that a teacher has not ob- 
served the admonitions of Paragraph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom 
and believes that the extramural utterances of the teacher have been such as to 
raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to file 
charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic Tenure. In press- 
ing such charges the administration should remember that teachers are citizens 
and should be accorded the freedom of citizens. In such cases the administra- 
tion must assume full responsibility and the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges are free to make an investi- 
gation. 
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1925 Conference Statement’ 


Academic Freedom 


(a) Auniversity or college may not place any restraint upon the 
teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the 
amount of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent 
undue interference with teaching duties. 

(b) Auniversity or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the 
classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, ex- 
cept in so far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the needs 
of immature students, or, in the case of institutions of a denomina- 
tional or partisan character, specific stipulations in advance, fully 
understood and accepted by both parties, limit the scope and 
character of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside his own field of study. 
The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his position 
by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions of irrele- 
vant subjects not within the field of his study. 

(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects be- 
yond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely the 
same freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as attach 
to all other citizens. If the extramural utterances of a teacher 
should be such as to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his 
position, the question should in all cases be submitted to an appro- 
priate committee of the faculty of which he isa member. It should 
be clearly understood that an institution assumes no responsibility 
for views expressed by members of its staff; and teachers should, 
when necessary, take pains to make it clear that they are expressing 
only their personal opinions. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college 
and teacher. 


? Superseded by the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure; reprinted for its historical value. 
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(b) Termination of a temporary or short-term appointment 
should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere 
act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The decision 
to terminate should always be taken, however, in conference with 
the department concerned, and might well be subject to approval 
by a faculty or council committee or by the faculty or council. It 
is desirable that the question of appointments for the ensuing year 
be taken up as early as possible. Notice of the decision to termi- 
nate should be given in ample time to allow the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to secure a new position. The extreme limit for such notice 
should not be less than three months before the expiration of the 
academic year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw should also 
give notice in ample time to enable the institution to make a new 
appointment. 

(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the college. Excep- 
tions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality or 
treason, when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary dis- 
missal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses are 
charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused 
teacher should always have the opportunity to face his accusers 
and to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment 
upon the case. In the trial of charges of professional incompetence 
the testimony of scholars in the same field, either from his own or 
from other institutions, should always be taken. Dismissal for 
reasons other than immorality or treason should not ordinarily 
take effect in less than a year from the time the decision is reached. 

(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments be- 
cause of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, 
after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways and 
to find for the teacher other employment in the institution. Situa- 
tions which make drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary should 
preclude expansions of the staff at other points at the same time, 
except in extraordinary circumstances. 
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Statement Concerning Resignations, 1929 


Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a college 
teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in the in- 
stitution. If a college asserts and exercises the right to dismiss, 
promote, or change salary at short notice, or exercises the discre- 
tion implied by annual contracts, it must expect that members of its 
staff will feel under no obligations beyond the legal requirements of 
their contracts. If, on the other hand, the institution undertakes 
to comply with the tenure specifications approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, it would seem appropriate for the mem- 
bers of the staff to act in accordance with the following provision: 

1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher ought, in 
general, to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to 
the institution, the length of time necessarily varying with the 
circumstances of his particular case. 

2. Subject to this general principle it would seem appropriate 
that a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give 
not less than four months’ notice and an assistant professor or in- 
structor not less than three months’ notice. 

3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of 
other institutions, it is believed that an informal inquiry as to 
whether a teacher would be willing to consider transfer under speci- 
fied conditions may be made at any time and without previous 
consultation with his superiors, with the understanding, however, 
that if a definite offer follows he will not accept it without giving 
such notice as is indicated in the preceding provisions. He is at 
liberty to ask his superior officers to reduce, or waive, the notifica- 
tion requirements there specified, but he should be expected to 
conform to their decision on these points. 

4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers of the Association with the possibility of subse- 
quent publication in particular cases after the facts are duly estab- 


lished. 
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ACADEMIC RETIREMENT 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor’s Note: The Statement of Principles on Academic Retire- 
ment which follows was developed in connection with a study of 
Academic Retirement and Related Subjects, which was conducted 
by a joint Committee of the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges. This study 
involved a series of joint conferences of the representatives of these 
two Associations which began in 1943. The last of these confer- 
ences, at which the Statement of Principles was agreed upon, 
was held in Washington, D. C., March 6, 1950. The Report on 
the study, entitled ‘““Academic Retirement and Related Subjects,” 
was published in the Spring, 1950 issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, pp. 97-117. Re- 
prints of this Report are available upon request. 

This Statement of Principles was endorsed by the Association 
of American Colleges in January, 1951, and by the American 
Association of University Professors in March, 1951. 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common 
good and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher 
or administrator, or the individual institution. The policy of an 
institution for the retirement of faculty members and its plan for 
their retirement annuities should be such as to increase the effec- 
tiveness of its services as an educational institution. Specifically, 
this policy and plan should be such as to attract individuals of the 
highest abilities to educational work, to increase the morale of the 
faculty, to permit faculty members with singleness of purpose to 
devote their energies to serving their institution, and to make it 
possible in a socially acceptable manner to discontinue the services 
of members of the faculty when their usefulness is undermined by 
age. 

The following is acceptable practice: 


1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution 
should be clearly defined and be well understood by both the 
faculty and the administration of the institution. 

2. The institution should have a fixed and relatively late retire- 
ment age, the same for teachers and administrators. Conditions 
such as longevity, health of the profession, and interest rates have 
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recently changed in such a way as to justify older rather than 
younger retirement ages. Under present circumstances the desir- 
able fixed retirement age would appear to be from sixty-seven to 
seventy, inclusive. Extension of the services of the teacher or 
administrator beyond the mandatory age of retirement should be 
authorized only in emergency situations. Circumstances that may 
seem to justify the ace, sn retirement of a teacher or adminis- 
trator before the fixed retirement age should in all cases be con- 
sidered by a joint faculty-administration committee of the institu- 
tion. This committee should preferably be a standing committee, 
but in the consideration of specific cases no interested person 
should be permitted to participate in its deliberations. (The above 
is not meant to indicate that the involuntary return of an adminis- 
trator to teaching duties need be treated as a retirement.) 

3. The institution should provide for a system of retirement 
annuities. Such a system should: 

(a) Be financed by contributions made during the period ot 
active service by both the individual and the institution. 

(b) Be participated in by all full-time faculty members who 
have attained a certain fixed age, not later than 3o. 

(c) Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a 
retirement life annuity of approximately 50% of the average salary 
over the last Io years of service, if retirement is at 70, and a some- 
what higher percentage if the fixed retirement age is younger. (It 
is understood that the amount of the available joint life annuity 
on life of husband and wife would be somewhat less.) 

(d) Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and institu. 
tion’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be vested in 
the individual, available as a benefit in case of death while in serv 
ice, and with no forfeiture in case of withdrawal or dismissal from 
the institution. 

(e) Besuch that the individual may not withdraw his equity in 
cash but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid administrative 
expense, exception might be made for very small accumulations 
in an inactive account.) Except when small, death benefits to a 
widow should be paid in the form of an annuity. Death benefits 
to other beneficiaries would normally be paid in cash unless pro- 
vided to the contrary by the individual faculty member. 

4. When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated 
or an old one changed, reasonable provision either by special 
financial arrangements or by the gradual inauguration of the new 
plan should be made for those adversely affected. 


THE 1915 DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


Editor’s Note: Throughout its history the American Association 
of University Professors has sought the formulation, the recog- 
nition, and the observance of principles and procedures conducive 
to freedom of thought, of inquiry, and of expression in colleges and 
universities. At the organizational meeting of the Association on 
January 1 and 2, 1915 it was voted that the Association form a 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, which 
should include members of a joint Committee on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure of the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, and the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, which had been constituted in 1913 to study and report 
on problems of academic freedom and tenure in teaching and re- 
search in economics, political science, and sociology. Pursuant to 
this action Dr. John Dewey, the Association’s first President, ap- 
pointed a Committee of fifteen members as follows: Edwin R. A. 
Seligman (Economics), Columbia University, Chairman; Charles 
E. Bennett (Latin), Cornell University; James Q. Dealey (Politi- 
cal Science) Brown University; Edward C. Elliott (Education), 
University of Wisconsin; Richard T. Ely (Economics), University 
of Wisconsin; Henry W. Farnam (Political Science), Yale Univer- 
sity; Frank A. Fetter (Economics), Princeton University; Guy 
Stanton Ford (History), University of Minnesota; Charles A. 
Kofoid (Zoology), University of California; James P. Lichtenber- 
ger (Sociology), University of Pennsylvania; Arthur O. Lovejoy 
(Philosophy), The Johns Hopkins University; Frederick W. Padel- 
ford (English), University of Washington; Roscoe Pound (Law), 
Harvard University; Howard C. Warren (Psychology), Princeton 
University; Ulysses G. Weatherly (Sociology), Indiana University.! 

1In view of the necessity of investigating an incident at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Professor Lichtenberger resigned in August, 1915, and was replaced by Pro- 
fessor Franklin H. Giddings (Sociology), Columbia University. Professor Elliott, 
having been elected Chancellor of the University of Montana, resigned in October. 


Professor Ford resigned in December, on account of inability to attend the meetings 
of the committee. 
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The Association’s first Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure was established primarily to formulate principles 
and procedures, the observance of which would insure intellectual 
freedom in colleges and universities. It was not anticipated that 
the Committee would be called upon to engage in extensive in- 
vestigatory work. In this connection it is pertinent to note Dr. 
Dewey’s statement as Chairman of the organizational meeting of 
the Association in reference to the Association’s interest in aca- 
demic freedom: 


The defense of academic freedom and tenure being already a con- 
cern of the existing learned societies will not, I am confident, be 
more than an incident in the activities of the Association in develop- 
ing professional standards. 


The Committee had scarcely been formed, however, when a 
number of alleged infringements of academic freedom were 
brought to its attention. Eleven such cases were considered dur- 
ing 1915. These cases were diverse in character, viz., dismissal 
of individual professors, resignation of professors in protest of dis- 
missals of colleagues, dismissal of a university president, and a 
complaint of a university president against the institution’s govern- 
ing board. Apropos of these unanticipated demands that were 
made on the Association during 1915, Dr. Dewey spoke as follows 
in his Presidential Address to the Annual Meeting of that year: 


In concluding I wish to say a word about the large place occu- 
pied in this year’s program by the question of academic freedom in 
its relation to academic tenure. I have heard rumors of some 
criticism on this point. Some have expressed to me fear lest atten- 
tion to individual grievances might crowd out attention to those 
general and “constructive” matters which are the Association’s 
reason for existence. Let me say for the reassurance of any such 
that none of the officers of the Association, least of all those who 
have been overwhelmed by the duties incident to these investiga- 
tions, regard this year’s work as typical or even as wholly nor- 
mal. . . . The investigations of particular cases were literally 
thrust upon us. To have failed to meet the demands would have 
been cowardly; it would have tended to destroy all confidence in 
the Association as anything more than a talking body. The 
question primarily involved was not whether the Council should 
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authorize the investigation of this or that case, but whether the 
Association was to have legs and arms and be a working body. In 
short, as conditions shape themselves for us, I personally feel that 
the work done on particular cases this year turned out to be of the 
most constructive sort which could have been undertaken... . 
The amount and quality of energy and the time spent upon these 
matters by our secretary and by the chairman of our committee of 
fifteen are such as to beggar thanks. These gentlemen and the 
others who have labored with them must find their reward not only 
in the increased prosperity of this Association in the future, but, 
above all, in the enhanced security and dignity of the scholar’s 
calling throughout our country. 


Despite the unexpected volume of work incident to the investi- 
gation of individual cases during its first year, the Committee was 
able to complete a comprehensive report concerning academic free- 
dom, which was approved by the Annual Meeting of the Associ- 
ation held in Washington, D. C., December 31, 1915 and January 1, 
1916. In presenting this report to the meeting the Committee 
said: 


The safeguarding of a proper measure of academic freedom in 
American universities requires both a clear understanding of the 
principles which bear upon the matter, and the adoption by the 
universities of such arrangements and regulations as may effectu- 
ally prevent any infringement of that freedom and deprive of plausi- 
bility all charges of such infringement. This report is therefore 
divided into two parts, the first constituting a general declaration 
of principles relating to academic freedom, the second presenting a 
group of practical proposals, the adoption of which is deemed 
necessary in order to place the rules and procedure of the American 
universities, in relation to these matters, upon a satisfactory foot- 
ing. 


Largely as a result of the interest in the principles enunciated in 
the 1921 Declaration of Principles, the American Council on Edu- 
cation in 1925 called a conference for the purpose of discussing the 
principles of academic freedom and tenure, with a view to formulat- 
ing a succinct statement of these principles. Participating in 
this conference were representatives of a number of organizations 
of higher education. At this conference there was formulated a 
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statement of principles known to the profession as the 1925 Con- 
ference Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. In the for- 
mulation of this statement, the participants were not seeking to 
formulate new principles, but rather to restate good academic cus- 
tom and usage as these had been developed in practice over a long 
period of time in institutions whose administrations were aware of 
the nature of the academic calling and the function of academic 
institutions. The 1925 Conference Statement and the subsequent 
adaptation of the principles set forth therein—the 1940 Statement 
of Principles, together with a brief historical note concerning their 
development are published elsewhere in this issue.! In both the 
1925 and 1940 statements, the principles set forth in the Decla- 
ration of 1915 are adhered to, adapted, and strengthened. The 
1915 Declaration of Principles which follows is reprinted at this 
time, as on four previous occasions, to the end that the profession 
may be conversant with the history of the development of these 
principles, with their rationale and with the kinds of problems that 
must be dealt with in seeking to achieve and maintain intellectual 
freedom in colleges and universities. 


General Declaration of Principles 


The term “‘academic freedom” has traditionally had two appli- 
cations—to the freedom of the teacher and to that of the student, 
Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit. It need scarcely be pointed out that 
the freedom which is the subject of this report is that of the teacher. 
Academic freedom in this sense comprises three elements: _ free- 
dom of inquiry and research; freedom of teaching within the uni- 
versity or college; and freedom of extra-mural utterance and ac- 
tion. The first of these is almost everywhere so safeguarded that 
the dangers of its infringement are slight. It may therefore be dis- 
regarded in this report. The second and third phases of academic 
freedom are closely related, and are often not distinguished. The 
third, however, has an importance of its own, since of late it has 
perhaps more frequently been the occasion of difficulties and con- 
troversies than has the question of freedom of intra-academic 
teaching. All five of the cases which have recently been investi- 
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gated by committees of this Association have involved, at least 
as one factor, the right of university teachers to express their opin- 
ions freely outside the university or to engage in political activi- 
ties in their capacity as citizens. The general principles which 
have to do with freedom of teaching in both these senses seem to 
the committee to be in great part, though not wholly, the same. 
In this report, therefore, we shall consider the matter primarily 
with reference to freedom of teaching within the university, and 
shall assume that what is said thereon is also applicable to the 
freedom of speech of university teachers outside their institutions, 
subject to certain qualifications and supplementary considerations 
which will be pointed out in the course of the report. 

An adequate discussion of academic freedom must necessarily 
consider three matters: (1) the scope and basis of the power exer- 
cised by those bodies having ultimate legal authority in academic 
affairs; (2) the nature of the academic calling; (3) the function 
of the academic institution or university. 


Basis of Academic Authority 


American institutions of learning are usually controlled by 
boards of trustees as the ultimate repositories of power. Upon 
them finally it devolves to determine the measure of academic 
freedom which is to be realized in the several institutions. It 
therefore becomes necessary to inquire into the nature of the 
trust reposed in these boards, and to ascertain to whom the trustees 
are to be considered accountable. 

The simplest case is that of a proprietary school or college de- 
signed for the propagation of specific doctrines prescribed by those 
who have furnished its endowment. It is evident that in such 
cases the trustees are bound by the deed of gift, and, whatever be 
their own views, are obligated to carry out the terms of the trust. 
If a church or religious denomination establishes a college to be 
governed by a board of trustees, with the express understanding 
that the college will be used as an instrument of propaganda in the 
interests of the religious faith professed by the church or denomina- 
tion creating it, the trustees have a right to demand that every- 
thing be subordinated to that end. If, again, as has happened in 
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this country, a wealthy manufacturer establishes a special school in 
a university in order to teach, among other things, the advantages 
of a protective tariff, or if, as is also the case, an institution has 
been endowed for the purpose of propagating the doctrines of 
socialism, the situation is analogous. All of these are essentially 
proprietary institutions, in the moral sense. They do not, at 
least as regards one particular subject, accept the principles of 
freedom of inquiry, of opinion, and of teaching; and their purpose 
is not to advance knowledge by the unrestricted research and 
unfettered discussion of impartial investigators, but rather to 
subsidize the promotion of the opinions held by the persons, usually 
not of the scholar’s calling, who provide the funds for their main- 
tenance. Concerning the desirability of the existence of such 
institutions, the committee does not desire to express any opinion. 
But it is manifestly important that they should not be permitted 
to sail under false colors. Genuine boldness and thoroughness 
of inquiry, and freedom of speech, are scarcely reconcilable with 
the prescribed inculcation of a particular opinion upon a contro- 
verted question. 

Such institutions are rare, however, and are becoming ever more 
rare. We still have, indeed, colleges under denominational aus- 
pices; but very few of them impose upon their trustees respon- 
sibility for the spread of specific doctrines. They are more and 
more coming to occupy, with respect to the freedom enjoyed by 
the members of their teaching bodies, the position of untrammeled 
institutions of learning, and are differentiated only by the natural 
influence of their respective historic antecedents and traditions. 

Leaving aside, then, the small number of institutions of the 
proprietary type, what is the nature of the trust reposed in the 
governing boards of the ordinary institutions of learning? Can 
colleges and universities that are not strictly bound by their 
founders to a propagandist duty ever be included in the class of 
institutions that we have just described as being in a moral sense 
proprietary? The answer is clear. If the former class of in- 
stitutions constitute a private or proprietary trust, the latter con- 
stitute a public trust. The trustees are trustees for the public. 
In the case of our state universities this is self-evident. In the 
case of most of our privately endowed institutions, the situation is 
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really not different. They cannot be permitted to assume the 
proprietary attitude and privilege, if they are appealing to the 
general public for support. Trustees of such universities or col- 
leges have no moral right to bind the reason or the conscience of 
any professor. All claim to such right is waived by the appeal 
to the general public for contributions and for moral support in the 
maintenance, not of a propaganda, but of a nonpartisan in- 
stitution of learning. It follows that any university which lays 
restrictions upon the intellectual freedom of its professors pro- 
claims itself a proprietary institution, and should be so described 
whenever it makes a general appeal for funds; and the public 
should be advised that the institution has no claim whatever to 
general support or regard. 

This elementary distinction between a private and a public trust 
is not yet so universally accepted as it should be in our American 
institutions. While in many universities and colleges the situation 
has come to be entirely satisfactory, there are others in which the 
relation of trustees to professors is apparently still conceived to be 
analogous to that of a private employer to his employees; in which, 
therefore, trustees are not regarded as debarred by any moral re- 
strictions, beyond their own sense of expediency, from imposing 
their personal opinions upon the teaching of the institution, or even 
from employing the power of dismissal to gratify their private 
antipathies or resentments. An eminent university president thus 
described the situation not many years since: 


In the institutions of higher education the board of trustees is 
the body on whose discretion, good feeling, and experience the 
securing of academic freedom now depends. There are boards 
which leave nothing to be desired in these respects; but there are 
also numerous bodies that have everything to learn with regard 
to academic freedom. These barbarous boards exercise an arbi- 
trary power of dismissal. They exclude from the teachings of 
the university unpopular or dangerous subjects. In some states 
they even treat professors’ positions as common political spoils; 
and all too frequently, both in state and endowed institutions, 
they fail to treat the members of the teaching staff with that high 
consideration to which their functions entitle them.! 


1 From “‘Academic Freedom,” an address delivered before the New York Chapter 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cornell University, May 29, 1907, by Charles 
William Eliot, President of Harvard University. 
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It is, then, a prerequisite to a realization of the proper measure 
of academic freedom in American institutions of learning, that all 
boards of trustees should understand—as many already do—the 
full implications of the distinction between private proprietorship 
and a public trust. 


The Nature of the Academic Calling 


The above-mentioned conception of a university as an ordinary 
business venture, and of academic teaching as a purely private em- 
ployment, manifests also a radical failure to apprehend the nature 
of the social function discharged by the professional scholar. 
While we should be reluctant to believe that any large number of 
educated persons suffer from such a misapprehension, it seems de- 
sirable at this time to restate clearly the chief reasons, lying in the 
nature of the university teaching profession, why it is to the public 
interest that the professional office should be one both of dignity 
and of independence. 

If education is the cornerstone of the structure of society and if 
progress in scientific knowledge is essential to civilization, few 
things can be more important than to enhance the dignity of the 
scholar’s profession, with a view to attracting into its ranks men 
of the highest ability, of sound learning, and of strong and inde- 
pendent character. This is the more essential because the pecuni- 
ary emoluments of the profession are not, and doubtless never will 
be, equal to those open to the more successful members of other 
professions. It is not, in our opinion, desirable that men should 
be drawn into this profession by the magnitude of the economic 
rewards which it offers; but it is for this reason the more needful 
that men of high gifts and character should be drawn into it by the 
assurance of an honorable and secure position, and of freedom 
to perform honestly and according to their own consciences the 
distinctive and important function which the nature of the pro- 
fession lays upon them. 

That function is to deal at first hand, after prolonged and special- 
ized technical training, with the sources of knowledge; and to 
impart the results of their own and of their fellow-specialists’ in- 
vestigation and reflection, both to students and to the general 
public, without fear or favor. The proper discharge of this func- 
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tion requires (among other things) that the university teacher shall 
be exempt from any pecuniary motive or inducement to hold, or to 
express, any conclusion which is not the genuine and uncolored 
product of his own study or that of fellow-specialists. Indeed, 
the proper fulfillment of the work of the professorate requires that 
our universities shall be so free that no fair-minded person shall 
find any excuse for even a suspicion that the utterances of univer- 
sity teachers are shaped or restricted by the judgment, not of pro- 
fessional scholars, but of inexpert and possibly not wholly disin- 
terested persons outside of their ranks. The lay public is under no 
compulsion to accept or to act upon the opinions of the scien- 
tific experts whom, through the universities, it employs. But it is 
highly needful, in the interest of society at large, that what purport 
to be the conclusions of men trained for, and dedicated to, the quest 
for truth, shall in fact be the conclusions of such men, and not 
echoes of the opinions of the lay public, or of the individuals who 
endow or manage universities. To the degree that professional 
scholars, in the formation and promulgation of their opinions, are, 
or by the character of their tenure appear to be, subject to any 
motive other than their own scientific conscience and a desire for 
the respect of their fellow-experts, to that degree the university 
teaching profession is corrupted; its proper influence upon public 
opinion is diminished and vitiated; and society at large fails to get 
from its scholars, in an unadulterated form, the peculiar and neces- 
sary service which it is the office of the professional scholar to 
furnish. 

These considerations make still more clear the nature of the re- 
lationship between university trustees and members of university 
faculties. The latter are the appointees, but not in any proper 
sense the employees, of the former. For, once appointed, the 
scholar has professional functions to perform in which the appoint- 
ing authorities have neither competency nor moral right to inter- 
vene. The responsibility of the university teacher is primarily 
to the public itself, and to the judgment of his own profession; and 
while, with respect to certain external conditions of his vocation, 
he accepts a responsibililty to the authorities of the institution in 
which he serves, in the essentials of his professional activity his 
duty is to the wider public to which the institution itself is morally 
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amenable. So far as the university teacher’s independence of 
thought and utterance is concerned—though not in other regards 
—the relationship of professor to trustees may be compared to that 
between judges of the Federal courts and the Executive who ap- 
points them. University teachers should be understood to be, 
with respect to the conclusions reached and expressed by them, 
no more subject to the control of the trustees than are judges sub- 
ject to the control of the President with respect to their decisions; 
while of course, for the same reason, trustees are no more to be 
held responsible for, or to be presumed to agree with, the opinions 
or utterances of professors than the President can be assumed to 
approve of all the legal reasonings of the courts. A university 
is a great and indispensable organ of the higher life of a civilized 
community, in the work of which the trustees hold an essential 
and highly honorable place, but in which the faculties hold an in- 
dependent place, with quite equal responsibilities—and in relation 
to purely scientific and educational questions, the primary respon- 
sibility. Misconception or obscurity in this matter has undoubt- 
edly been a source of occasional difficulty in the past, and even in 
several instances during the current year, however much, in the 
main, a long tradition of kindly and courteous intercourse between 
trustees and members of university faculties has kept the question 
in the background. 


The Function of the Academic Institution 


The importance of academic freedom is most clearly perceived in 
the light of the purposes for which universities exist. These are 
three in number. 

A. To promote inquiry and advance the sum of human 
knowledge. 

B. To provide general instruction to the students. 

C. To develop experts for various branches of the public 
service. 

Let us consider each of these. In the earlier stages of a nation’s 
intellectual development, the chief concern of educational institu- 
tions is to train the growing generation and to diffuse the already 
accepted knowledge. It is only slowly that there comes to be 
provided in the highest institutions of learning the opportunity 
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for the gradual wresting from nature of her intimate secrets. The 
modern university is becoming more and more the home of scien- 
tific research. There are three fields of human inquiry in which the 
race is only at the beginning: natural science, social science, and 
philosophy and religion, dealing with the relations of man to outer 
nature, to his fellowmen, and to ultimate realities and values. 
In natural science all that we have learned but serves to make us 
realize more deeply how much more remains to be discovered. 
In social science in its largest sense, which is concerned with the 
relations of men in society and with the conditions of social order 
and well-being, we have learned only an adumbration of the laws 
which govern these vastly complex phenomena. Finally, in the 
spiritual life, and in the interpretation of the general meaning and 
ends of human existence and its relation to the universe, we are 
still far from a comprehension of the final truths, and from a uni- 
versal agreement among all sincere and earnest men. In all of 
these domains of knowledge, the first condition of progress is com- 
plete and unlimited freedom to pursue inquiry and publish its re- 
sults. Such freedom is the breath in the nostrils of all scientific 
activity. 

The second function—which for a long time was the only func- 
tion—of the American college or university is to provide instruction 
for students. It is scarcely open to question that freedom of utter- 
ance is as important to the teacher as it is to the investigator. 
No man can be a successful teacher unless he enjoys the respect of 
his students, and their confidence in his intellectual integrity. It 
is clear, however, that this confidence will be impaired if there is 
suspicion on the part of the student that the teacher is not express- 
ing himself fully or frankly, or that college and university teachers 
in general are a repressed and intimidated class who dare not speak 
with that candor and courage which youth always demands in 
those whom it is to esteem. The average student is a discerning 
observer, who soon takes the measure of his instructor. It is not 
only the character of the instruction but also the character of the 
instructor that counts; and if the student has reason to believe 
that the instructor is not true to himself, the virtue of the instruc- 
tion as an educative force is incalculably diminished. There must 
be in the mind of the teacher no mental reservation. He must 
give the student the best of what he has and what he is. 
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The third function of the modern university is to develop experts 
for the use of the community. If there is one thing that distin- 
guishes the more recent developments of democracy, it is the recog- 
nition by legislators of the inherent complexities of economic, social, 
and political life, and the difficulty of solving problems of tech- 
nical adjustment without technical knowledge. The recognition 
of this fact has led to a continually greater demand for the aid 
of experts in these subjects, to advise both legislators and ad- 
ministrators. The training of such experts has, accordingly, in 
recent years, become an important part of work of the universities; 
and in almost every one of our higher institutions of learning 
the professors of the economic, social, and political sciences have 
been drafted to an increasing extent into more or less unofficial 
participation in the public service. It is obvious that here again 
the scholar must be absolutely free not only to pursue his in- 
vestigations but to declare the results of his researches, no matter 
where they may lead him or to what extent they may come into 
conflict with accepted opinion. To be of use to the legislator or 
the administrator, he must enjoy their complete confidence in the 
disinterestedness of his conclusions. 

It is clear, then, that the university cannot perform its threefold 
function without accepting and enforcing to the fullest extent the 
principle of academic freedom. The responsibility of the univer- 
sity as a whole is to the community at large, and any restriction 
upon the freedom of the instructor is bound to react injuriously 
upon the efficiency and the mora/e of the institution, and therefore 
ultimately upon the interests of the community. 

The attempted infringements of academic freedom at present are 
probably not only of less frequency than, but of a different charac- 
ter from, those to be found in former times. In the early period 
of university development in America the chief menace to academic 
freedom was ecclesiastical, and the disciplines chiefly affected were 
philosophy and the natural sciences. In more recent times the 
danger zone has been shifted to the political and social sciences— 
though we still have sporadic examples of the former class of cases 
in some of our smaller institutions. But it is precisely in these 
provinces of knowledge in which academic freedom is now most 
likely to be threatened, that the need for it is at the same time 
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most evident. No person of intelligence believes that all of our 
political problems have been solved, or that the final stage of social 
evolution has been reached. Grave issues in the adjustment of 
men’s social and economic relations are certain to call for settle- 
ment in the years that are to come; and for the right settlement 
of them mankind will need all the wisdom, all the good will, all the 
soberness of mind, and all the knowledge drawn from experience, 
that it can command. Toward this settlement the university has 
potentially its own very great contribution to make; for if the ad- 
justment reached is to be a wise one, it must take due account of 
economic science, and be guided by that breadth of historic vision 
which it should be one of the functions of a university to cultivate. 
But if the universities are to render any such service toward the 
right solution of the social problems of the future, it is the first 
essential that the scholars who carry on the work of universities 
shall not be in a position of dependence upon the favor of any 
social class or group, that the disinterestedness and impartiality 
of their inquiries and their conclusions shall be, so far as is humanly 
possible, beyond the reach of suspicion. 

The special dangers to freedom of teaching in the domain of the 
social sciences are evidently two. The one which is the more likely 
to affect the privately endowed colleges and universities is the 
danger of restrictions upon the expression of opinions which point 
toward extensive social innovations, or call in question the moral 
legitimacy or social expediency of economic conditions or com- 
mercial practices in which large vested interests are involved. In 
the political, social, and economic field almost every question, 
no matter how large and general it at first appears, is more or less 
affected with private or class interests; and, as the governing body 
of a university is naturally made up of men who through their 
standing and ability are personally interested in great private 
enterprises, the points of possible conflict are numberless. When 
to this is added the consideration that benefactors, as well as most 
of the parents who send their children to privately endowed in- 
stitutions, themselves belong to the more prosperous and there- 
fore usually to the more conservative classes, it is apparent that, 
so long as effectual safeguards for academic freedom are not es- 
tablished, there is a real danger that pressure from vested interests 
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may, sometimes deliberately and sometimes unconsciously, some- 
times openly and sometimes subtly and in obscure ways, be brought 
to bear upon academic authorities. 

On the other hand, in our state universities the danger may be 
the reverse. Where the university is dependent for funds upon 
legislative favor, it has sometimes happened that the conduct of 
the institution has been affected by political considerations; and 
where there is a definite governmental policy or a strong public 
feeling on economic, social, or political questions, the menace to 
academic freedom may consist in the repression of opinions that 
in the particular political situation are deemed ultra-conservative 
rather than ultra-radical. The essential point, however, is not 
so much that the opinion is of one or another shade, as that it 
differs from the views entertained by the authorities. The ques- 
tion resolves itself into one of departure from accepted standards; 
whether the departure is in the one direction or the other is im- 
material. 

This brings us to the most serious difficulty of this problem; 
namely, the dangers connected with the existence in a democracy 
of an overwhelming and concentrated public opinion. The tend- 
ency of modern democracy is for men to think alike, to feel alike, 
and to speak alike. Any departure from the conventional stand- 
ards is apt to be regarded with suspicion. Public opinion is at 
once the chief safeguard of a democracy, and the chief menace to 
the real liberty of the individual. It almost seems as if the danger 
of despotism cannot be wholly averted under any form of govern- 
ment. Ina political autocracy there is no effective public opinion, 
and all are subject to the tyranny of the ruler; in a democracy 
there is political freedom, but there is likely to be a tyranny of 
public opinion. 

An inviolable refuge from such tyranny should be found in the 
university. It should be an intellectual experiment station, where 
new ideas may germinate and where their fruit, though still dis- 
tasteful to the community as a whole, may be allowed to ripen 
until finally, perchance, it may become a part of the accepted in- 
tellectual food of the nation or of the world. Not less is it a dis- 
tinctive duty of the university to be the conservator of all genuine 
elements of value in the past thought and life of mankind which 
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are not in the fashion of the moment. Though it need not be the 
“home of beaten causes,” the university is, indeed, likely always 
to exercise a certain form of conservative influence. For by its 
nature it is committed to the principle that knowledge should 
precede action, to the caution (by no means synonymous with 
intellectual timidity) which is an essential part of the scientific 
method, to a sense of the complexity of social problems, to the 
practice of taking long views into the future, and to a reasonable 
regard for the teachings of experience. One of its most character- 
istic functions in a democratic society is to help make public opin- 
ion more self-critical and more circumspect, to check the more 
hasty and unconsidered impulses of popular feeling, to train the 
democracy to the habit of looking before and after. It is precisely 
this function of the university which is most injured by any re- 
striction upon academic freedom; and it is precisely those who 
most value this aspect of the university’s work who should most 
earnestly protest against any such restriction. For the public 
may respect, and be influenced by, the counsels of prudence and of 
moderation which are given by men of science, if it believes those 
counsels to be the disinterested expression of the scientific temper 
and of unbiased inquiry. It is little likely to respect or heed them 
if it has reason to believe that they are the expression of the in- 
terests, or the timidities, of the limited portion of the community 
which is in a position to endow institutions of learning, or is most 
likely to be represented upon their boards of trustees. And a plau- 
sible reason for this belief is given the public so long as our uni- 
versities are not organized in such a way as to make impossible 
any exercise of pressure upon professorial opinions and utterances 
by governing boards of laymen. 

Since there are no rights without corresponding duties, the con- 
siderations heretofore set down with respect to the freedom of 
the academic teacher entail certain correlative obligations. The 
claim to freedom of teaching is made in the interest of the integrity 
and of the progress of scientific inquiry; it is, therefore, only those 
who carry on their work in the temper of the scientific inquirer who 
may justly assert this claim. The liberty of the scholar within 
the university to set forth his conclusions, be they what they 
may, is conditioned by their being conclusions gained by a scholar’s 
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method and held in a scholar’s spirit; that is to say, they must 
be the fruits of competent and patient and sincere inquiry, and 
they should be set forth with dignity, courtesy, and temper- 
ateness of language. The university teacher, in giving instruction 
upon controversial matters, while he is under no obligation to 
hide his own opinion under a mountain of equivocal verbiage, 
should, if he is fit for his position, be a person of a fair and judicial 
mind; he should, in dealing with such subjects, set forth justly, 
without suppression or innuendo, the divergent opinions of other 
investigators; he should cause his students to become familiar 
with the best published expressions of the great historic types of 
doctrine upon the questions at issue; and he should, above all, 
remember that his business is not to provide his students with 
ready-made conclusions, but to train them to think for them- 
selves, and to provide them access to those materials which they 
need if they are to think intelligently. 

It is, however, for reasons which have already been made evi- 
dent, inadmissible that the power of determining when departures 
from the requirements of the scientific spirit and method have oc- 
curred, should be vested in bodies not composed of members of 
the academic profession. Such bodies necessarily lack full com- 
petency to judge of those requirements; their intervention can 
never be exempt from the suspicion that it is dictated by other 
motives than zeal for the integrity of science; and it is, in any case, 
unsuitable to the dignity of a great profession that the initial 
responsibility for the maintenance of its professional standards 
should not be in the hands of its own members. It follows that 
university teachers must be prepared to assume this responsibility 
for themselves. They have hitherto seldom had the opportunity, 
or perhaps the disposition, todo so. The obligation will doubtless, 
therefore, seem to many an unwelcome and burdensome one; and 
for its proper discharge members of the profession will perhaps 
need to acquire, in a greater measure than they at present possess 
it, the capacity for impersonal judgment in such cases, and for 
judicial severity when the occasion requires it. But the respon- 
sibility cannot, in this committee’s opinion, be rightfully evaded. 
If this profession should prove itself unwilling to purge its ranks 
of the incompetent and the unworthy, or to prevent the freedom 
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which it claims in the name of science from being used as a shelter 
for inefficiency, for superficiality, or for uncritical and intemperate 
partisanship, it is certain that the task will be performed by others 
—by others who lack certain essential qualifications for perform- 
ing it, and whose action is sure to breed suspicions and recurrent 
controversies deeply injurious to the internal order and the public 
standing of universities. Your committee has, therefore, in the 
appended ‘Practical Proposals” attempted to suggest means by 
which judicial action by representatives of the profession, with 
respect to the matters here referred to, may be secured. 

There is one case in which the academic teacher is under an ob- 
ligation to observe certain special restraints—namely, the in- 
struction of immature students. In many of our American col- 
leges, and especially in the first two years of the course, the stu- 
dent’s character is not yet fully formed, his mind is still relatively 
immature. In these circumstances it may reasonably be expected 
that the instructor will present scientific truth with discretion, 
that he will introduce the student to new conceptions gradually, 
with some consideration for the student’s preconceptions and 
traditions, and with due regard to character-building. The teacher 
ought also to be especially on his guard against taking unfair 
advantage of the student’s immaturity by indoctrinating him 
with the teacher’s own opinions before the student has had an 
opportunity fairly to examine other opinions upon the matters of 
question, and before he has sufficient knowledge and ripeness in 
judgment to be entitled to form any definitive opinion of his own. 
It is not the least service which a college or university may render 
to those under its instruction, to habituate them to looking not 
only patiently but methodically on both sides, before adopting 
any conclusion upon controverted issues. By these suggestions, 
however, it need scarcely be said that the committee does not in- 
tend to imply that it is not the duty of an academic instructor to 
give to any students old enough to be in college a genuine intel- 
lectual awakening and to arouse in them a keen desire to reach 
personally verified conclusions upon all questions of general con- 
cernment to mankind, or of special significance for their own time. 
There is much truth in some remarks recently made in this con- 
nection by a college president: 
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Certain professors have been refused re-election lately, appar- 
ently because they set their students to thinking in ways objection- 
able to the trustees. It would be well if more teachers were dis- 
missed because they fail to stimulate thinking of any kind. We 
can afford to forgive a college professor what we regard as the 
occasional error of his doctrine, especially as we may be wrong, 

rovided he is a contagious center of intellectual enthusiasm. It is 
eatin for students to think about heresies than not to think at all; 
better for them to climb new trails, and stumble over error if need 
be, than to ride forever in upholstered ease in the overcrowded 
highway. It isa primary duty of a teacher to make a student take 
an honest account of his stock of ideas, throw out the dead matter, 
place revised price marks on what is left, and try to fill his empty 
shelves with new goods.! 


It is, however, possible and necessary that such intellectual 
awakening be brought about with patience, considerateness, and 
pedagogical wisdom. 

There is one further consideration with regard to the classroom 
utterances of college and university teachers to which the com- 
mittee thinks it important to call the attention of members of the 
profession, and of administrative authorities. Such utterances 
ought always to be considered privileged communications. Dis- 
cussions in the classroom ought not to be supposed to be utterances 
for the public at large. They are often designed to provoke 
opposition or arouse debate. It has, unfortunately, sometimes 
happened in this country that sensational newspapers have quoted 
and garbled such remarks. As a matter of common law, it is 
clear that the utterances of an academic instructor are privileged, 
and may not be published, in whole or part, without his authoriza- 
tion.? But our practice, unfortunately, still differs from that of 
foreign countries, and no effective check has in this country been 
put upon such unauthorized and often misleading publication. 
It is much to be desired that test cases should be made of any in- 
fractions of the rule. 

1 William T. Foster, President of Reed College, in The Nation, November 11, 1915. 

2 The leading case is Abernethy vs. Hutchinson, 3 L. J., Ch. 209. In this case, 
where damages were awarded, the court held as follows: “That persons who are 
admitted as pupils or otherwise to hear these lectures, although they are orally 
delivered and the parties might go to the extent, if they were able to do so, of putting 
down the whole by means of shorthand, yet they can do that only for the purpose of 


their own information and could not publish, for profit, that which they had not 
obtained the right of selling.” 
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In their extra-mural utterances, it is obvious that academic 
teachers are under a peculiar obligation to avoid hasty or ufiveri- 
fied or exaggerated statements, and to refrain from intemperate 
or sensational modes of expression. But subject to these re- 
straints, it is not, in this committee’s opinion, desirable that 
scholars should be debarred from giving expression to their judg- 
ments upon controversial questions, or that their freedom of 
speech, outside the university, should be limited to questions falling 
within their own specialties. It is clearly not proper that they 
should be prohibited from lending their active support to organized 
movements which they believe to be in the public interest. And, 
speaking broadly, it may be said in the words of a nonacademic 
body already once quoted in a publication of this Association, that 
“it is neither possible nor desirable to deprive a college professor of 
the political rights vouchsafed to every citizen.” 

It is, however, a question deserving of consideration by members 
of this Association, and by university officials, how far academic 
teachers, at least those dealing with political, economic, and social 
subjects, should be prominent in the management of our great 
party organizations, or should be candidates for state or national 
offices of a distinctly polictical character. It is manifestly desirable 
that such teachers have minds untrammeled by party loyalties, 
unexcited by party enthusiasms, and unbiased by personal political 
ambitions; and that universities should remain uninvolved in 
party antagonisms. On the other hand, it is equally manifest 
that the material available for the service of the State would be 
restricted in a highly undesirable way, if it were understood that 
no member of the academic profession should ever be called upon 
to assume the responsibilities of public office. This question may, 
in the committee’s opinion, suitably be made a topic for special 
discussion at some future meeting of this Association, in order that 
a practical policy, which shall do justice to the two partially con- 
flicting considerations that bear upon the matter, may be agreed 
upon. 

It is, it will be seen, in no sense the contention of this committee 
that academic freedom implies that individual teachers should be 
exempt from all restraints as to the matter or manner of their utter- 


1 Report of the Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs December 1914. 
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ances, either within or without the university. Such restraints as 
are necessary should in the main, your committee holds, be self- 
imposed, or enforced by the public opinion of the profession. 
But there may, undoubtedly, arise occasional cases in which the 
aberrations of individuals may require to be checked by definite 
disciplinary action. What this report chiefly maintains is that 
such action cannot with safety be taken by bodies not composed 
of members of the academic profession. Lay governing boards 
are competent to judge concerning charges of habitual neglect of 
assigned duties, on the part of individual teachers, and concerning 
charges of grave moral delinquency. But in matters of opinion, 
and of the utterance of opinion, such boards cannot intervene 
without destroying, to the extent of their intervention, the essential 
nature of a university—without converting it from a place dedi- 
cated to openness of mind, in which the conclusions expressed are 
the tested conclusions of trained scholars, into a place barred 
against the access of new light, and precommitted to the opinions 
or prejudices of men who have not been set apart or expressly 
trained for the scholar’s duties. It is, in shori, not the absolute 
freedom of utterance of the individual scholar, but the absolute 
freedom of thought, of inquiry, of discussion, and of teaching, of 
the academic profession, that is asserted by this declaration of 
principles. It is conceivable that our profession may prove un- 
worthy of its high calling, and unfit to exercise the responsibilities 
that belong to it. But it will scarcely be said as yet to have given 
evidence of such unfitness. And the existence of this Association, 
as it seems to your committee, must be construed as a pledge, not 
only that the profession will earnestly guard those liberties with- 
out which it cannot rightly render its distinctive and indispensable 
service to society, but also that it will with equal earnestness seek 
to maintain such standards of professional character, and of scien- 


tific integrity and competency, as shall make it a fit instrument 
for that service. 


Practical Proposals 


As the foregoing declaration implies, the ends to be accomplished 
are chiefly three: 
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1. To safeguard freedom of inquiry and of teaching against 
both covert and overt attacks, by providing suitable judicial 
bodies, composed of members of the academic profession, which 
may be called into action before university teachers are dismissed 
or disciplined, and may determine in what cases the question of 
academic freedom is actually involved. 

2. By the same means, to protect college executives and 
governing boards against unjust charges of infringement of aca- 
demic freedom, or of arbitrary and dictatorial conduct—charges 
which, when they gain wide currency and belief, are highly det- 
rimental to the good repute and the influence of universities. 

3. To render the profession more attractive to men of high 
ability and strong personality by insuring the dignity, the inde- 
pendence, and the reasonable security of tenure, of the professorial 
office. 

The measures which it is believed to be necessary for our univer- 
sities to adopt to realize these ends—measures which have already 
been adopted in part by some institutions—are four: 

Action by Faculty Committees on Reappointments. Official action 
relating to reappointments and refusals of reappointment should 
be taken only with the advice and consent of some board or com- 
mittee representative of the faculty. Your committee does not de- 
sire to make at this time any suggestion as to the manner of selec- 
tion of such boards. 

Definition of Tenure of Office. In every institution there should 
be an unequivocal understanding as to the term of each appoint- 
ment; and the tenure of professorships and associate professorships, 
and of all positions above the grade of instructor after ten years of 
service, should be permanent (subject to the provisions hereinafter 
given for removal upon charges). In those state universities which 
are legally incapable of making contracts for more than a limited 
period, the governing boards should announce their policy with 
respect to the presumption of reappointment in the several classes 
of position, and such announcements, though not legally enforce- 
able, should be regarded as morally binding. No university 
teacher of any rank should, except in cases of grave moral delin- 
quency, receive notice of dismissal or of refusal of reappointment, 
later than three months before the close of any academic year, and 
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in the case of teachers above the grade of instructor, one year’s 
notice should be given. 

Formulation of Grounds for Dismissal. In every institution 
the grounds which will be regarded as justifying the dismissal of 
members of the faculty should be formulated with reasonable 
definiteness; and in the case of institutions which impose upon 
their faculties doctrinal standards of a sectarian or partisan char- 
acter, these standards should be clearly defined and the body or 
individual having authority to interpret them, in case of contro- 
versy, should be designated. Your committee does not think it 
best at this time to attempt to enumerate the legitimate grounds 
for dismissal, believing it to be preferable that individual institu- 
tions should take the initiative in this. 

Judicial Hearings before Dismissal. Every university or col- 
lege teacher should be entitled, before dismissal or demotion, 
to have the charges against him stated in writing in specific terms 
and to have a fair trial on those charges before a special or per- 
manent judicial committee chosen by the faculty senate or council, 
or by the faculty at large. At such trial the teacher accused should 
have full opportunity to present evidence, and if the charge is 
one of professional incompetency, a formal report upon his work 
should be first made in writing by the teachers of his own depart- 
ment and of cognate departments in the university, and, if the 
teacher concerned so desires, by a committee of his fellow-special- 
ists from other institutions, appointed by some competent 
authority. 


The above declaration of principles and practical proposals are 
respectfully submitted by your committee to the approval of the 
Association, with the suggestion that, if approved, they be recom- 
mended to the consideration of the faculties, administrative 
officers, and governing boards of the American universities and 
colleges. 


Epwin R. A. Seticman (Economics), Columbia University, Chair- 
man 

Cuar-es E. Bennett (Latin), Cornell University 

James Q. Dea ey (Political Science), Brown University 
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Ricuarp T. (Economics), University of Wisconsin 

Henry W. Farnam (Political Science), Yale University 

Frank A. Ferrer (Economics), Princeton University 

Frank Lin H. Gippinos (Sociology), Columbia University 
Cuar_es A. Kororp (Zoology), University of California 

Artuur O. Lovejoy (Philosophy), The Johns Hopkins University 
Freperick W. PapELFoRD (English), University of Washington 
Roscoe Pounp (Law), Harvard University 

Howarp C,. Warren (Psychology), Princeton University 
Uysses G. WeatuHerRty (Sociology), Indiana University 
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THE FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
Buffalo, New York—April 2-3, 1954 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors was held in Buffalo, New York, at the Hotel 
Statler on Friday and Saturday, April 2-3, 1954. The meeting was 
preceded on April 1 and followed on April 4 by sessions of the Asso- 
ciation’s Council. Approximately 200 members, representative of 
IIO institutions, were in attendance. 

The presiding officer of the sessions of the meeting, with the ex- 
ception of the Annual Dinner, was Dr. Fred B. Millett, Professor 
of English Literature and Director of the Honors College, Wesleyan 
University, President of the Association. 

The reception committee for the meeting was made up of mem- 
bers of the Chapters of the Association of the University of Buffalo 
and of the New York State College for Teachers at Buffalo as fol- 
lows: Z. Szatrowski, Associate Professor of Statistics, University 
of Buffalo, and Norman F. Weaver, Instructor of History, New 
York State College for Teachers at Buffalo, Co-Chairmen; Harold 
A. Boner, Associate Professor of English, Willard H. Bonner, Pro- 
fessor of English, Olive P. Lester, Professor of Psychology, J. Alan 
Pfeffer, Professor of German, Janet C. Potter, Instructor of Speech, 
and Clyde W. Summers, Associate Professor of Law, University 
of Buffalo; Walter B. Greenwood, Professor of English, Carl E. 
Hein, Instructor of History, Houston T. Robinson, Professor of 
History, and Frederick J. Hollister, Professor of Sociology and 
History, New York State College for Teachers at Buffalo. 
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Program 


Friday, April 2, 1954 
g:00-10:15 A. M.—Registration. 


10:15 A. M.—First Session 

Address of Welcome, Thomas R. McConnell, Chancellor, University 
of Buffalo i 

The Economic Status of the Profession, 1940-1954—Reports on 
Studies Conducted by Committee Z on the Economic Status of the 
Profession, Albert H. Imlah, Professor of History, Tufts College, 
Chairman; Harold N. Lee, Professor of Philosophy, Newcomb 
College, Tulane University; William A. Neiswanger, Professor of 
Economics, University of Illinois. 

Questions and Discussion. 


2:00 P. M.—Sgconp Session 
Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure for 1953, 
William T. Laprade, Professor of History, Emeritus, Duke Uni- 
versity, Chairman. 
5 | The American Association of University Professors, 1935-1954— 
| Special Reference to the Association’s Central Office, Ralph E. 
Himstead, General Secretary; George Pope Shannon, Associate 
Secretary. 
Questions and Discussion. 


5:30 P. M.—Reception. Hosts: The Chapters of the Association of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo and thé New York State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo. 


7:15 P. M.—Tuirp Session—Annvuat DINNER 

Toastmaster: Ralph H. Lutz, Professor of History, Emeritus, Stan- 
ford University. 

Guest of Honor: Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor Emeritus, University 
of Buffalo. 

Address: “‘The Function of Academic Freedom,” Henry Steele Com- 
mager, Professor of History, Columbia University. 

Address: “‘The Vigilantes,” Fred B. Millett, Professor of English 
Literature, Director of the Honors College, Wesleyan University. 


Saturday, April 3, 1954 


9:30 A. M.—Fourrtu SEssion 
The Réle of Faculties of Colleges and Universities in the Determina- 
tion of Institutional Policies—Report on the Current Study of 
Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and 
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University Government, Paul W. Ward, Professor of Philosophy, 
Syracuse University, Chairman. 

Questions and Discussion. 

“‘Alumni—Your Former Students,” Ernest T. Stewart, Jr., Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Alumni Council. 

Questions and Discussion. 


2:00 P. M.—Firru Session (New York Room) 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
Report of Committee O on Organization and Policy, George W. 
Martin, Professor of Botany, State University of lowa, Chairman. 
Report of the Results of the Association’s Annual Election. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions on a number of subjects which had received careful 
consideration by the Council of the Association were presented for 
action by Professor William E. Britton, President-Elect of the 
Association, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. The 
resolutions adopted by the meeting follow: 


Academic Fitness, Academic Freedom, and Professional Status 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors reaffirms the views on academic fitness, academic 
freedom, and professional status which were formulated jointly by 
Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure and the Council 
of the Association, and endorsed in statements adopted by the four 
previous Annual Meetings of the Association. 

The tests of the fitness of a college teacher should be his in- 
tegrity and his professional competence, as demonstrated in in- 
struction and research. These qualifications should be inter- 
preted in terms of the accepted principles and standards of the 
profession. A teacher who misuses his classroom or other rela- 
tionships with his students for propaganda purposes or for the 
advocacy of legally defined subversive action, or who in his extra- 
mural relationships is guilty of a legally defined subversive act, 
is responsible as an individual for the violation of professional 
principles or of the law of the land, as the case may be. Such a 
teacher should be dismissed, provided his guilt is established by 
evidence adduced in a proceeding in which he is given a full measure 
of due process, as due process is understood in American constitu- 
tional law. 

The reaffirmation of these views is made with full awareness 
that in recent years state legislation has gone far in imposing non- 
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disloyalty test oaths upon teachers in the public schools and in the 
publicly controlled colleges and universities; that the tendency in 
legislation has been strong to disqualify persons from teaching be- 
cause of their past or present organizational affiliations; and that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has sustained the consti- 
tutionality of such legislation. Yet the Supreme Court, although 
it has affirmed the powers of legislatures to determine factors rele- 
vant to the fitness of teachers in publicly controlled institutions, 
has withheld approval of any action which makes membership in 
a lawful organization, in and of itself, ground for disqualification. 


Thus, in the Oklahoma Loyalty Oath Case, the Supreme Court of 


the United States in a unanimous decision on December 12, 1952, 
declared unconstitutional such an Act of the Legislature of Okla- 
homa. 

The case against non-disloyalty test oaths was well stated in the 
concurring opinion of Mr. Justice Black in the Oklahoma decision: 


“ |. . The Oklahoma Oath Statute is but one manifestation of a 
national network of laws aimed at coercing and controlling the 
minds of men. Test oaths are notorious ren § of tyranny. When 
used to shackle the minds they are, or at least they should be, 
unspeakably odious to a free people. Test oaths are made still 
more dangerous when combined with bills of attainder which like 
this Oklahoma Statute impose pains and penalties for past lawful 
associations and utterances. 

“Governments need and have ample power to punish treason- 
able acts, but it does not follow that * aw must have a further power 
to punish thought and speech as distinguished from acts.... And 
I cannot too often repeat my belief that the right to speak on mat- 
a of public concern must be wholly free or eventually be wholly 
ost.” 


Experience has abundantly demonstrated that neither the or- 
ganizational affiliations of a teacher, if lawful, nor his social, eco- 
nomic, political or religious opinions, however difficult for others 
to understand and however distasteful to others they may be, are 
sufficient evidence of disqualification for work in the academic pro- 
fession. The acceptance of the contrary view leads logically to 
and invites non-disloyalty test oaths for teachers, and inquisitions 
into their beliefs and associations and into the internal affairs and 
policies of colleges and universities. Such oaths and inquisitions 
are inimical to these institutions and the American way of life. 
Unprofessional conduct or unlawful acts of a kind that might dis- 
qualify one for academic work are personal and can be dealt with 
wisely and justly only in a proceeding directed to the individual, 
concerning his professional conduct or his conduct as a citizen. 


| 
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Loyalty Investigations by Legislative Committees 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors reaffirms the protest of the two previous 
Annual Meetings of the Association against the tendency, in legis- 
lative investigations relating to loyalty, toward using the pro- 
fessional writings and utterances, and the lawful personal associ- 
ations of individuals, to impugn their loyalty without regard to 
context of time or circumstances. This meeting does not question 
the power of Congress to conduct investigations for the purpose of 
securing factual information as a basis for legislation, but reaf- 
firms and reasserts the basic principle of American constitutional 
law that the function of the legislative branch of the Government 
is the enactment of legislation and not the prosecution of indi- 
viduals. The prosecution of individuals is the function of the law- 
enforcing agencies of the Government. The proper efforts of the 
Government to protect itself against subversion, as against any 
other harmful acts, are limited to the enactment of legislation de- 
fining and proscribing specific acts as subversive and to the pros- 
ecution of individuals who commit legally defined subversive acts, 
including conspiracy to commit such acts. These efforts should not 
include the penalizing of thought, expressions of opinion, or per- 
sonal relationships. 

Legislative investigations which are in fact trials of individuals, 
based on thoughts and opinions, or on personal relationships, 
encroach upon and discourage freedom of thought, of inquiry, and 
of expression. Such investigations are, therefore, contrary to basic 
principles of our constitutional system and inimical to the welfare 
of the nation. Today, more than ever before, freedom to inquire, 
particularly freedom to study national and international relation- 
ships and problems upon which national policies must ultimately 
be based, requires freedom of thought, dinar, and of expres- 
sion. The critical nature of our times, therefore, calls for more, 
not less, freedom to inquire and to express conclusions reached. 
Only by encouraging freedom of thought, of inquiry, and of ex- 
pression can this nation in the long run, if not immediately, achieve 
wise decisions concerning national and international policies. 


Invoking the Fifth Amendment 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Association ot 
University Professors concurs in the judgment of the previous 
meeting that if, in the questioning of members of faculties of 
institutions of higher education by a Committee of the Congress 
of the United States or other legislative bodies, a faculty member 
invokes the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States as the reason for not replying to questions of the Committee 
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concerning his views and affiliations, this action is not, in and of 
itself, justifiable cause for the dismissal of the faculty member. 
Because a decision to invoke the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion provided in the Fifth Amendment involves complex legal and 
ethical considerations, this resolution is not to be construed as 
implying either approval or disapproval of such a decision. 


Censorship of Textbooks 


Aware of a widespread and apparently growing tendency toward 
the censorship of textbooks by individuals and groups outside the 
profession of education; convinced that in many cases adverse 
judgments are made on the basis of slight acquaintance with the 
subject matter, superficial examination of books, or passages 
quoted out of context, and that, in some instances, condemnation 
represents merely the reaction of an individual or group whose in- 
terests or prejudices are offended by the treatment of a particular 
topic; aware, also, that there exist organized groups which are 
engaged in a systematic attempt to arouse the public against the 
textbooks which these groups view with disfavor and to force 
teachers, administrators, and educational boards to adopt books 
favorable to their views; 

In the conviction that, for the proper functioning of our free 
society, students and all citizens should have ready access to accu- 
rate information and well-considered conclusions on all subjects, as 
determined by competent investigators and thinkers in accordance 
with tested procedures of science and scholarship; that students 
particularly should become accustomed to the consideration of 
conflicting views on controversial subjects; that the discovery and 
evaluation of facts, the reformulation of judgments, the presenta- 
tion of results, and the consideration of conflicting views are ham- 
pered by censorship, whether deliberately partisan or merely ir- 
responsible; that censorship does the greatest harm at the higher 
levels of education, which are most directly concerned with the 
discovery and presentation of new truths; and, finally, that the 
competence and integrity of the academic profession guarantee 
the prompt discovery, exposure, and displacement of erroneous or 
biased presentations, with no need for outside assistance; 

This, the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of University Professors, endorses the action of the two pre- 
vious Annual Meetings in expressing full confidence in the integrity 
and ability of those professionally responsible for the selection of 
textbooks, and in the capacity of the academic profession to correct 
the occasional abuses or failure of those thus responsible. It con- 
demns pressure tactics with reference to the choice of textbooks, 
particularly by organized groups which seek to advance special 
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interests and points of view. It condemns censorship of text- 
books, because such censorship tends to substitute the weakness 
of propagandistic indoctrination for the strength of education. 


Passports for Scholars 


Since the search for knowledge and the development of interna- 
tional understanding are indispensable for the establishment and 
the strengthening oF a free and orderly world, American scholars 
in the pursuit of scholarship should be unhampered in foreign 
travel. The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, therefore, reaffirms the action of 
the two previous Annual Meetings of the Association in urging that 
governmental agencies facilitate the granting of passports to schol- 
ars who wish to attend meetings or to teach or to carry on research 
abroad, and in urging the removal of legislative and administrative 
barriers to the visits of foreign scholars and students to this country. 


The Extension of Social Security Coverage to Publicly Controlled 
Colleges and Universities 


In view of the present inequalities in the opportunities of aca- 
demic personnel to obtain Social Security coverage, this, the 
Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, in reaffirmation of the action of the two pre- 
vious Annual Meetings of the Association, urges upon the Congress 
the amendment of the Social Security Act to provide for the per- 
missive extension of the benefits of federal old age and survivors 
insurance to those employed in publicly controlled colleges and 
universities who, pursuant to the provisions of the Act, are ex- 
cluded from these benefits because of existing plans for retirement 
in these institutions, on the same basis on which these benefits are 
available to those employed in publicly controlled colleges and uni- 
versities which do not have retirement plans and in privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors reafirms the views concerning inter- 
collegiate athletics endorsed by the two previous Annual Meetings 
of the Association in a statement entitled “Intercollegiate Ae 
letics,” the pertinent portions of which, as formulated and endorsed 
by the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting, are as follows: 


“The réle of intercollegiate athletics in student life and the effect 
of intercollegiate athletics on student scholarship and conduct are 
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of great importance in higher education. Rightly conducted, 
intercollegiate athletics should engender respect for good sports- 
manship and an appreciation of moral values. On the other hand, 
ethical cynicism and disrespect for the institution will follow if 
students believe that the administration and faculty of the insti- 
tution tacitly condone practices in reference to intercollegiate 
athletics which are unethical and should be condemned and which 
by vigorous action the administration and faculty could end. 
For these reasons, and in the belief that in a properly administered 
college or university the academic faculty should share the re- 
sponsibility for every function of the institution which affects the 
students, this, the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors, approves the following state- 
ment: 


“1, The governing boards of colleges and universities are urged 
to study their statutes with a view to increasing the control of 
academic faculties over intercollegiate athletics, and the faculties 
are urged to assume their proper responsibilities in this matter. 

“2, The payment of money or the granting of its equivalent to 
any student, by any institution, organization or individual, where 
the primary reason is the participation of the student in inter- 
collegiate athletics is condemned.” 


Believing that intercollegiate athletics can or will be 
conducted in an educationally desirable way only if the academic 
faculties of colleges and universities concern themselves with the 
esac meg of intercollegiate athletics, this, the Fortieth Annual 

fleeting of the American Association of University Professors, 
approves the following recommendations for the consideration of 
faculties: 


1. The athletic program of an institution of higher education 
should be of a kind that contributes directly to the educational 
purposes of the institution. 

2. A statement of the policies and practices of an institution’s 
athletic program should be formulated by a regularly constituted 
committee or board of the institution with a majority of members 
from the academic faculty, whose work is teaching or research, 
and who have professional status with continuous tenure. The 
statement thus formulated should be circulated among the stu- 
dents and the alumni of the institution and should be published 
in the institution’s catalogue. 

3. The admission of students to an institution of higher educa- 
tion should be under the control of the regular admissions officers 
and committees of the institution. The requirements for admis- 
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sion should have the approval of the academic faculty and should 
be the same for all students. 

4. The academic requirements for continuance as a student in, 
and for graduation from, an institution of higher education should 
have the approval of the academic faculty, and should be the same 
for all students. 

5. The number of intercollegiate athletic contests, the length of 
practice sessions and seasons, and the frequency of off-campus trips 
of athletic teams should be carefully regulated in the interest of the 
welfare of both the students and the institution. 


In Appreciation of DR Scott (1887-1954) 


The Council of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors hereby expresses its appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered the Association by Professor DR Scott, particularly in 
his recent offices as First Vice-President, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions and as Chairman of the Committee on 
Organization and Policy. In the death of Professor Scott the Asso- 
ciation has lost an officer who exemplified in an unusual degree 
that devotion to its principles and that spirit of selfless service in 
its interests which have characterized the most valued of its 
leaders. 


Association Business 


Censured Administrations 


Following discussion, it was voted not to authorize the Council 
of the Association to remove the Administration of the University 
of Kansas City from the Association’s list of Censured Administra- 
tions. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Following discussion, it was voted that the attention of the 
Chapters and of active regional groups be called to the desirability 
of finding competent legal counsel who may be ready to advise 
members of college and university faculties who may be subjected 
to questioning by governmental agencies. 

Following discussion, it was voted that the Council be requested 
to explore the possibility of consultation with representatives of 
the Association of American Colleges and of the Association of 
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American Universities with a view to developing appropriate 
modes of joint action in resistance to external threats to the free- 
dom and integrity of institutions of higher learning in the United 
States. 

Following discussion, it was voted to reaffirm the action taken by 
the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting to appoint a committee to ex- 
plore methods of informing the American public on the meaning 
and significance of academic freedom. 

Following presentation and discussion of House Resolution 7955, 
declaring it a misdemeanor to invoke the Fifth Amendment when 
questioned by Congressional committees of investigation, it was 
voted to refer the matter to the Council for action. 

Following discussion of a complaint by Professor James F. 
Keleher, made on the floor of the meeting, that he had not received 
adequate assistance in a case submitted to Committee A on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure, it was vofed that the matter be referred 
to the Council with instructions to report on the complaint to the 
Forty-first Annual Meeting. 


Regional Organizations of Chapters 


Following the presentation of proposals and discussion, it was 
voted (1) That Committee O on Organization and Policy be in- 
structed to take under immediate consideration the fostering of 
regional organizations of chapters (local, state, and interstate) and 
the determination of the proper functions of such organizations, 
especially with reference to (a) the work of the Association in behalf 
of the principles of academic freedom and tenure and (b) the prob- 
lem of regional representation in the national organization; (2) 
That Committee O report its findings and recommendations by 
publication by October 1, 1954, inviting Chapter responses; (3) 
That Committee O present to the Forty-first Annual Meeting 
specific recommendations; (4) That these specific recommenda- 
tions be published and circulated by February 1, 1955 in time for 
full consideration by all the Chapters of the Association before the 
Forty-first Annual Meeting; and (5) That at the same time there 
be published such constitutional amendments as may be necessary 
to effectuate these specific recommendations. 


— 
= 
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Publication of Nominations for Membership 


Following discussion of an amendment to Article IX of the Con- 
stitution, which would discontinue the publication in the Bu/letin 
of nominations for membership in the Association, it was voted to 
reject the amendment. 


Information for Chapters Concerning the Annual Meeting 


Following discussion, it was voted that the actions taken at the 
Fortieth Annual Meeting be communicated to all Chapters. 

Following discussion, it was voted that the agenda for each 
Annual Meeting be sent to the Presidents of Chapters of the Asso- 
ciation four weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


Concerning the General Secretary 


Following individual expressions of appreciation, it was voted 
that the Fortieth Annual Meeting applaud the efforts of the 
General Secretary of the Association, Dr. Ralph E. Himstead. 


The Annual Election 


The results in the Annual Election of the Association, which had 
been conducted by mail ballot as an extension of the Annual Meet- 
ing, were reported by the General Secretary at the closing session 
of the meeting. The following were elected to serve as officers of 
the Association for the next biennium: William E. Britton (Law), 
University of Illinois, President; Robert L. Calhoun (Theology), 
Yale University, First Vice-President; and Harold Newton Lee 
(Philosophy), Tulane University, Second Vice-President. 

The following members were elected to the Association’s Coun- 
cil: Glenn A. Bakkum (Sociology), Oregon State College; Lewis 
White Beck (Philosophy), University of Rochester; John W. 
Caughey (History), University of California at Los Angeles; Paul 
R. David (Zoology), University of Oklahoma; Curt J. Ducasse 
(Philosophy), Brown University; D. F. Fleming (Political Sci- 
ence), Vanderbilt University; Merritt Y. Hughes (English), Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Harriet E. O’Shea (Psychology), Purdue 
University; Leland James Pritchard (Economics), University of 
Kansas; and Marian M. Torrey (Mathematics), Goucher College. 
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Vote of Thanks 


It was voted that the members of the Association in attendance 
at the Fortieth Annual Meeting express keen and deep apprecia- 
tion for the efforts of the local Committee, the management of the 
Hotel Statler, and other persons who facilitated the success of the 
meeting. 

The meeting adjourned at 6:30 P. M. on Saturday, April 3, 
1954. 


E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name and Object 


1. The name of this Association shall be the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

2. Its object shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation 
among teachers and investigators in universities and colleges, and 
in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion of the 
interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 
crease the usefulness and advance the standards and ideals of the 
profession. 


Article II—Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of membership: Active, Junior, 
Associate, and Emeritus. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds a position of teaching or research in a univer- 
sity or college in the United States or Canada, or in the discretion 
of the Council in an American-controlled institution situated 
abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may be nomi- 
nated for Active membership in the Association. 

3. Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the past 
five years has been, a graduate student may be nominated for Jun- 
ior membership. Junior Members shall be transferred to Active 
membership as soon as they become eligible. 

4. Associate Members. Any member who ceases to be eligible 
for Active or Junior membership because his work has become 
primarily administrative may be transferred with the approval of 
the Council to Associate membership. 

5. Emeritus Members. Any Active Member retiring for age 
from a position in teaching or research may be transferred, at his 
own request and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus 
membership. 

6. Associate, Emeritus, and Junior Members shall have the 
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right of attendance at annual meetings of the Association without 
the right to vote or hold office. 

7. The Council shall have power to construe the foregoing pro- 
visions governing eligibility for membership. 


Article I1I— Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. 

2. The term of office of the President and the Vice-Presidents 
shall be two years, that of the elective members of the Council 
three years, ten elective members retiring annually. The terms of 
office of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and of the members of 
the Council shall expire at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting, or if a meeting of the Council is held after and in connec- 
tion with the Annual Meeting, at the close of the last session of the 
Council, or thereafter on the election of successors. 

3. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the elective mem- 
bers of the Council shall be elected at the Annual Meeting by a pro- 
portional vote taken in the manner prescribed in Article X. Where 
there are more than two nominees for any office, the vote for that 
office shall be taken in accordance with the “single transferable 
vote” system, i.e., on each ballot the member or delegate casting 
it shall indicate his preference by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., before 
the names of the nominees for each office; and in case no nominee 
receives a majority of first choices, the ballots of whichever nominee 
for a particular office has the smallest number of first choices shall 
be distributed in accordance with the second choices indicated in 
each ballot; and thus the distribution of ballots for each office 
shall proceed until for each office one nominee secures a majority 
of the votes cast, whereupon such nominee shall be declared 
elected. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected 
by the Council. The Council shall have power to remove the 
General Secretary or the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s 
notice. The President, Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective 
members of the Council shall not be eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion to their respective offices. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
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President, the First Vice-President shall succeed to the office. 
In case of a vacancy in any other office, the Council shall have 
power to fill it for the remainder of the unexpired term, and, in the 
case of a Council member, the person so appointed, if the remainder 
of the term for which he is appointed is not more than two years, 
shall be eligible for subsequent immediate election for a full term. 


Article IV—Election of Members 


1. There shall be a Committee on Admission of Members, the 
number and mode of appointment of which shall be determined by 
the Council. 

2. Nominations for Active and Junior membership may be 
made to the General Secretary of the Association by any one Ac- 
tive Member of the Association. 

3. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to publish 
every nomination in the next following issue of the Bu/dletin of the 
Association, and to transmit it to the Committee on Admission of 
Members. 

4. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the Committee on Admission of Members shall 
become members of the Association upon payment of the annual 
dues. No nomination shall be voted on, however, within thirty 
days after its publication in the Bu/letin. 


Article V -The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the General Secre- 
tary, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, 
with thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Associa- 
tion, in which the responsible management of the Association and 
the control of its property shall be vested. On recommendation of 
the Council a former General Secretary of the Association who has 
held that position for ten years or more may by vote of the Associa- 
tion at the Annual Meeting be elected a life member of the Council. 
The President shall act as chairman of the Council. It shall have 
power to accept gifts of funds for endowment or current expendi- 
tures of the Association. 

2. The Council shall be responsible for carrying out the general 
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purposes of the Association as defined in the Constitution. It shall 
deal with questions of financial or general policy, with the time, 
place, and program of the Annual Meeting and of any special 
meetings of the Association. It shall publish in the Bulletin a 
record of each Council meeting. It shall have authority to 
delegate specific responsibility to an Executive Committee of not 
less than six members including the President and the First Vice- 
President, and to appoint other committees to investigate and re- 
port on subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. (See 
By-Law 9.) 

3. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association and at least at one other time 
during each year. The members present at any meeting duly 
called shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also transact 
business by letter ballot. 


Article VI—By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion to become effective at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting which enacted them. 


Article VII—Dues, Termination of Membership 


1. The Council of the Association shall have the power to deter- 
mine the annual dues of the Association for each of the four classes 
of membership: Active, Junior, Associate, and Emeritus; and 
shall have power to enact regulations governing the payment of 
annual dues.! 

2. For proper cause a member may be suspended, or his mem- 
bership may be terminated, by a two-thirds vote of the Council 
at any regular or special meeting; but such member shall be noti- 


1 The annual dues of the Association and the regulations governing their pay- 
ment are as follows: Active membership, $5.00, Junior amelie, $3.00, Asso- 
ciate membership, $3.00. Emeritus members are exempt from dues payment but 
do not receive x Association’s Bulletin; they may, however, receive the Associ- 
ation’s Bulletin at a special subscription rate of $1.00 a year. Nonpayment of dues 
by Active, Junior, and Associate Members for two years terminates membership. 
At the end of the first year of nonpayment of dues the name of the member con- 
cerned is removed from the mailing list of the Association’s Bulletin and a condition 
to his reinstatement to membership is payment of dues for that year. 
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fied of the proposed action, with the reasons therefor, at least four 
weeks in advance of the meeting and shall be given a hearing if he 
so requests. 

3. Amember desiring to terminate his membership may do so 
by a resignation communicated to the General Secretary. 


Article VIII—Periodical 


The periodical shall be under the editorial charge of a committee 
appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be sent to all members. 


Article IX—Amendments 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the Active Members present and voting at any Annual Meeting, 
provided that on the request of one-fifth of these members a pro- 
portional vote shall be taken in a manner provided in Article X; 
and provided further that written notice of any proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent to the General Secretary by five Active Members 
of the Association not later than two months before the Annual 
Meeting. 

2. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to send a copy 
of all amendments thus proposed to the members of the Associa- 
tion at least one month before the Annual Meeting. 


Article X—Annual Meeting 


1. The Association shall meet annually, at such time and place 
as the Council may select, unless conditions created by war or other 
national emergency should make the holding of a meeting impos- 
sible, or unless the holding of a meeting would, in the opinion of the 
Council, impede the government in its efforts to cope with condi- 
tions created by war or other national emergency. 

2. The Active and Junior Members of the Association in each 
Chapter may elect one or more delegates to the Annual Meeting. 
At the Annual Meeting all members of the Association shall be en- 
titled to the privileges of the floor, but only Active Members to a 
vote. Questions shall ordinarily be determined by majority vote 
of the Active Members present and voting, but on request of one- 
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fifth of these members a proportional vote shall be taken. Whena 
proportional vote is taken, the accredited delegates from each 
Chapter shall be entitled to a number of votes equal to the number 
of Active Members in their respective Chapters, but any other Ac- 
tive Member not included in a Chapter thus represented shall be 
entitled to an individual vote. In case a Chapter has more than 
one delegate, the number of votes to which it is entitled shall be 
equally divided among the accredited delegates present and voting. 
The manner of voting at a special meeting of the Association shall 
be the same as for the Annual Meeting. 

3. Ifan Annual Meeting is omitted in accordance with the pro- 
vision in Section 1, the Council shall transact the general Annual 
Meeting business and shall conduct the annual election by mail. 
Such an election shall be by a proportional vote as described in 
Section 3 of Article III. 


Article XI—Chapters 


Whenever the Active Members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a Chapter of the Association. 
Each Chapter shall elect annually a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and such other officers as the 
Chapter may determine. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Chapter to report to the General Secretary of the Association 
the names of the officers of the Chapter. 


By-Laws 


1. Nomination for Office —After each Annual Meeting but not 
later than May 1, the President shall appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council, a committee of not less than three 
members, not officers or other members of the Council, to present 
nominations for the offices to be filled at the next Annual Meeting. 
Before submitting his nominations for the Nominating Committee 
to the Council for approval, the President shall in a Council letter 
invite suggestions in writing from the members of the Council as 
to the membership of the Committee. In carrying on its work, the 
Committee shall seek advice from members of the Association, and 
shall, unless otherwise directed by the Council, hold a meeting at 
Association expense to complete its list of nominees. 


| 
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For the purpose of securing suggestions for Council nominations, 
blank forms will be sent out to all members in January, to be re- 
turned to the Washington office for tabulation and reference to the 
Nominating Committee, each form to be filled in with the name of 
an Active Member connected with an institution located in that 
one of ten designated geographical districts formed on the basis of 
approximately equal Active membership in which the member sub- 
mitting the name resides. After receiving the tabulated list, the 
Nominating Committee, giving due regard to fields of professional 
interest, types of institutions, and suggestions received from mem- 
bers, shall prepare a list of twenty nominees for Council member- 
ship, two from each of the ten districts, provided that, before the 
inclusion of the names on the list of nominees, the consent of the 
nominees is secured. 


The ten districts are now as follows: 


District I: Ariz., Calif., Nev., Utah, Hawaii. 

District I: Idaho, Mont., Oreg., Wash., Alaska, British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan. 

District II]: Lowa, Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Wis., Manitoba. 

District IV: | Colo., Kans., Mo., Nebr., Wyo. 

District V: Ark., N. Mex., Okla, Texas. 

District VI: _ IIl., Ind., Ky., Mich., Ohio. 

District VII: a Fla., Ga., La., Miss., S. C., Tenn., Puerto 

ico. 

District VIII: Del., D. C., Md., N. C., Va., W. Va. 

District IX: N. J., N. Y., Pa., Ontario. 

District X: Conn., Maine, Mass., N. H., R. I., Vt., Quebec, 


New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. 


Changes in this list may be made by regular By-Law amendment or 
by Council action. 

Nominations made by the Nominating Committee shall be re- 
ported to the General Secretary not later than September first. 
Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by pe- 
titions signed by not less than fifty Active Members of the Associa- 
tion resident within the district from which the Council member is 
to be chosen, provided that in determining the required number of 
signatures not more than ten of those signing a nominating petition 
shall be members of a single chapter. Nominations for the Presi- 
dency and the Vice-Presidencies may also be made by petition 
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signed by not less than 150 Active Members of the Association, pro- 
vided that in determining the required number of signatures not 
more than 15 of those signing the petition shall be members of a 
single chapter and not more than go shall be members of a single 
district. No member shall sign more than one petition. Pe- 
titions presenting nominecs shall be filed in the office of the General 
Secretary not later than November fifteenth. The names of the 
persons nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a 
brief biography of each nominee, shall be printed in the Autumn 
number of the Bulletin. The names of all nominees, including 
those nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a 
brief biography of each nominee and a statement of the method of 
his nomination, shall be printed in the Winter number of the 
Bulletin. The General Secretary shall prepare printed official bal- 
lots containing the names and brief biographies of all nominees, 
and in each case a statement of the method of nomination, for use 
at the Annual Meeting. Should the Annual Meeting be scheduled 
for October or November instead of for December, the Nominating 
Committee shall report to the General Secretary not later than 
May 1 for publication in the Summer and Autumn issues of the 
Bulletin and nominations by petition shall be filed not later than 
September 15 for publication in the Autumn Bulletin. 

At the Annual Meeting, the nominations made in accordance 
with the foregoing procedure shall be voted upon by means of the 
official ballots, and no other nominations shall be permitted. The 
vote shall be taken in accordance with the provisions of Article III, 
Section 3 of the Constitution. The President shall have power to 
appoint official tellers to count the votes and report the result to 
the Annual Meeting. After the tellers have made their report they 
shall file the ballots cast with the General Secretary, who shall keep 
them in the files of the Association for a period of at least one year. 
The Council of the Association shall have power to order a recount 
by a special committee appointed for the purpose whenever in the 
discretion of the Council such a recount seems advisable because of 
doubt as to the accuracy of the tellers’ canvass of the ballots; and 
on the basis of such recount the Council shall have power to declare 
the final result of the voting. 

2. Council Meetings.—A special meeting of the Council shall 
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be called by the President on the written request of at least eight 
members of the Council and notice of such meeting shall be mailed 
to every member two weeks in advance. 

3. Fiscal Year—The fiscal year of the Association shall extend 
from January 1 to December 31 of each year, inclusive. 

4. Chapters—The Council may allow the establishment in an 
institution of more than one Chapter if such action is deemed neces- 
sary on account of the geographical separation of different parts of 
the institution. 

A Chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires who 
is not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers, those 
whose work cannot be classified as teaching or research, or members 
of the Association who are not members of the Chapter. It may 
establish annual dues of one dollar or less. A Chapter may exclude 
from Chapter meetings a member who has failed, after suitable 
notice, to pay lawfully established Chapter dues. If it seems de- 
sirable, a Chapter may meet with other chapters and with other 
local organizations. 

Chapters should not as such make recommendations to adminis- 
trative officers of their institutions on matters of individual ap- 
pointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which would 
ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of Chap- 
ters should in general act as members of faculties rather than in the 
name of the Chapter; but the Chapters as such may make recom- 
mendations to the faculty concerned. 

5. General Secretary.—The General Secretary shall carry on the 
work of the Association and the Council under the general direction 
of the President, preparing the business for all meetings and keep- 
ing the records thereof. He shall conduct correspondence with the 
Council, Committees, and Chapters of the Association. He shall 
collect the membership dues and any other sums due the Associa- 
tion and transfer them to the Treasurer. He shall have charge of 
the office of the Association and be responsible for its efficient and 
economical management. He shall be a member of the editorial 
committee of the official periodical. He may with the approval of 
the President delegate any of these duties to an Associate Secretary 
or Secretaries or Assistant Secretary or Secretaries appointed by 
the Council for that purpose. 
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6. Treasurer—The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and de- 
posit the same in the name of the Association. He shall invest any 
funds not needed for current disbursements, as authorized by the 
Council or the Executive Committee. He shall pay all bills when 
approved as provided in By-Law 8. He shall make a report to the 
Association at the Annual Meeting and such other reports as the 
Council may direct. He may with the approval of the Council 
authorize an Assistant Treasurer to act in his stead. 

7. Salaries: Sureties—The General Secretary, the Associate 
or Assistant Secretaries, and the Treasurer shall be paid salaries 
determined by the Council and shall furnish such sureties as the 
Council may require. 

8. Payments.—Bills shall be approved for payment by the Gen- 
eral Secretary or in his absence by the President or Vice-President. 
Every bill of more than $100 shall require the approval of two of 
these officers. Any bill not falling within the budget for the year 
shall require authorization by the Executive Committee. 

9. Executive Committee—The Executive Committee shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council. Before submitting his nominations to the Council for 
approval the President shall give the members of the Council an 
opportunity to submit in writing their suggestions as to the mem- 
bership of the Committee. The Executive Committee shall have 
immediate supervision of the financial management of the Associa- 
tion, employing an auditor annually and making investment of sur- 
plus funds, to be reported to the Council. It shall be responsible 
for approval of the budget prepared by the General Secretary and 
the Treasurer and for such other matters as may be referred to it 
by the Council. Meetings of the Committee may be held at the 
call of the President as its chairman. 
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Adelphi College 
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Air University 

Akron, University of 
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Alabama State Teachers College (Livingston) 
Alabama State Teachers College (Troy) 
Alabama, University of 

Alaska, University of 

Albany State College 

Alberta, University of 

Albion College 

Albright College 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Alfred University 

Allegheny College 

Allen University 

Alma College 

Alverno College 

Amarillo College 

American College for Girls 

American International College 

American University 


Active 


Funior Associate 


to 


to 
oo 


| 
38 
70 
7 
4 
15 
14 
117 4 
14 
31 I 
163 I 
3 
7 I 
23 
17 
282 
36 I 
4 
40 
21 
41 
65 
6 
11 
I 
I 
33 
50 
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Institutions Active Funior Associate 


American University of Beirut 4 
Amherst College 56 
Antioch College 32 
Appalachian State Teachers College 28 
Arizona State College (Flagstaff) 28 
Arizona State College (Tempe) 108 
Arizona, University of 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Arkansas Polytechnic College 

Arkansas State College 

Arkansas State Teachers College 

Arkansas, University of 

Arkansas, University of (Medical School) 

Armstrong College of Savannah 

Army Language School 

Art Institute of Chicago 

Ashland College 

Atlanta University 

Atlantic Union College 

Augusta, Junior College of 

Augustana College (IIl.) 

Augustana College (S. Dak.) 

Averett College 


Baker University 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Ball State Teachers College 
Barat College 

Bard College 

Bates College 

Baylor University 

Beaver College 

Belmont College 

Beloit College 

Benedict College 

Bennett College 

Bennett Junior College 
Bennington College 

Berea College 

Bethany College (Kans.) 
Bethany College (W. Va.) 
Bethel College 
Birmingham-Southern College 
Bishop College 


I 
I 
I 
I 2 
I 
I 2 
I 
> 
5 
74 3 
121 
9 
41 
32 
85 I 
4 
5 
45 4 
3 
I 
2 
17 I 
48 
5 
12 
a 4 
I 
2 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Institutions Active 


Blackburn College 

Blue Mountain College 
Bluefield College 

Bluefield State College 

Boise Junior College 

Boston College 

Boston University 

Bowdoin College 

Bowling Green State University 
Bradley University 

Brandeis University 

Briarcliff Junior College 
Bridgeport, University of 
Brigham Young University 
British Columbia, University of 
Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bucknell University 

Buena Vista College 


Buffalo, University of 
Butler University 


California Institute of Technology 
California State Polytechnic College 
California, University of 

California, University of (Davis) 
California, University of (Los Angeles) 
California, University of (Riverside) 
California, University of (San Francisco) 
California, University of (Santa Barbara) 
Calvin College 

Canal Zone Junior College 

Capital University 

Carbon College 

Carleton College 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Carroll College (Wis.) 

Carson-Newman College 

Carthage College 

Case Institute of Technology 

Catawba College 

Catholic University of America 


137 


Junior Associate 


3 


20 | 
3 
I 
II 
9 
46 
262 2 3 
52 
136 20 4 
43 
46 8 
6 I 
48 
5 
25 
244 2 3 
4! I 
51 
37 2 I 
72 
I 
73 2 
79 I 
12 
283 6 I 
25 I 
247 2 2 
7 I 
5 
56 I 
2 
4 
6 
I 
26 
81 3 
30 
6 
19 
84 I 
10 
103 3 
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Institutions Active Funior Associate 
Cedar Crest College 16 1 
Centenary College of Louisiana 2: 
Centenary Junior College 6 
Central College (lowa) 29 
Central College (Mo.) 19 2 
Central State College (Ohio) 37 1 
Central State College (Okla.) 6 
Centralia Junior College I 
Centre College of Kentucky 16 2 
Chaffey College I 
Chapman College 16 
Charleston, College of 2 
Chattanooga, University of 2 
Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch) $9 
Chicago City Junior College (Wright Branch) 4 
Chicago College of Osteopathy I 
Chicago Medical College 2 I I 
Chicago Musical College I 
Chicago Teachers College 26 
Chicago, University of 265 3 I 
Chico State College 28 I 
Christian College I 
Cincinnati, College of Music of 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music I 
Cincinnati, University of 202 3 
Citadel, The 7 
City College, The 237 a 4 
City College, The (Commerce Center) 39 I 
Claremont College 5 
Claremont Men’s College 9 1 
Clark College (Ga.) I 
Clark College (Wash.) 2 
Clark University 44 1 I 
Clarkson College of Technology 7 
Clemson Agricultural College 48 I 
Coe College 44 I 
Coker College fe) 2 
Colby College 36 2 
Colby Junior College for Women I 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School I 
Colgate University 66 I 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 70 
Colorado College 60 1 


Colorado School of Mines 13 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Institutions 


Colorado State College of Education 
Colorado, Western State College of 
Colorado Woman’s College 
Colorado, University of 

Columbia College 

Columbia University 

Concord College 

Concordia College 

Concordia Teachers College 
Connecticut College 

Connecticut, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, University of 
Connecticut, University of (Hartford Branch) 
Contra Costa Junior College, East 
Contra Costa Junior College, West 
Cooper Union, The 

Cornell College 

Cornell University 

Cottey College 

Creighton University 

Crozer Theological Seminary 
Culver-Stockton College 
Cumberland College 


Dakota Wesleyan University 
Dalhousie University 

Danbury State Teachers College 
Dartmouth College 

Davidson College 

Davis and Elkins College 
Dayton, University of 

Delaware State College 
Delaware, University of 

Del Mar College 

Delta State Teachers College 
Denison University 

Denver, University of 

De Paul University 

DePauw University 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
Detroit, University of 
Dickinson College 

Dillard University 

Doane College 


Active 


~. 


w 


139 


Junior Associate 


4 2 
5 3 
3 4 
13 6 
2 I 
I 
I 2 
I 
4 1 
2 
I 
+ 3 


| 

29 
25 
3 
145 
5 
312 
30 
I 
I 
78 
28 
249 
8 
8 
5 
49 
331 
9 
I 
I! 
I 
3 
74 
131 
116 
103 
4 
18 
66 
23 
3 
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Institutions 


Dominican College of San Rafael 
Drake University 

Drew University 

Drexel Institute of Technology 
Drury College 

Dubuque, University of 

Duke University 

Duquesne University 


Earlham College 

East Carolina College 

East Central State College 
Eden Theological Seminary 
Elmhurst College 

Elmira College 

Elon College 

Emerson College 
Emmanuel Missionary College 
Emory and Henry College 
Emory University 

Eureka College 

Evansville College 

Everett Junior College 


Fairleigh Dickinson College 

Fairmont State College 

Fayetteville State Teachers College 

Fenn College 

Ferris Institute (College of Pharmacy) 
Finch College 

Findlay College 

Fisk University 

Flint Junior College 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 
Florida Southern College 

Florida State University 

Florida, University of 

Fordham University (Bronx Division) 
Fordham University (Manhattan Division) 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 

Fort Valley State College 

Franklin College of Indiana 

Franklin and Marshall College 

Fresno State College 


Active 


Funior Associate 


| 
79 1 
28 
| 
20 
259 2 
64 
19 I 
17 
I 
16 
15 I 
I 
7 I 
1 
117 
5 
36 3 
8 
35 
23 
10 
27 
5 I 
3 
10 
31 I I 
I 
37 
12 
211 5 3 
288 3 
5 
II 2 
43 
2 
23 
63 
110 3 
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Institutions 


Friends University 
Furman University 


Garrett Biblical Institute 
Geneva College 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
George Pepperdine College 
George Washington University 
George Williams College 
Georgetown College 

Georgetown University 

Georgia College, Middle 

Georgia College, North 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
Georgia, Medical College of 
Georgia State College for Women 
Georgia Teachers College 
Georgia, University of 

Georgia, University of (Atlanta Division) 
Gettysburg College 

Gonzaga University 

Good Counsel College 

Goucher College 

Green Mountain Junior Coilege 
Greensboro College 

Grinnell College 

Grove City College 

Guilford College 

Gulf Park College 

Gustavus Adolphus College 


Hahnemann Medical College 
Hamilton College 

Hamline University 
Hampton Institute 
Hanover College 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Harris Teachers College 
Hartnell College 

Hartwick College 

Harvard University 
Hastings College 

Haverford College 

Hawaii, University of 


Active Funior Associate 


38 
| 6 
| 
26 
24 
82 3 
3 I 
6 
55 
4 
II 
104 2 
5 
8 
2 
89 3 
17 
2 
I 
2 
49 2 
5 
5 
37 I 
7 
9 
I 
24 I 
12 
41 I 
32 
25 
17 
4 
21 
I 
14 I 
165 3 
I 
34 
222 I 2 
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Institutions Active Funior Associate 

Heidelberg College 6 

Henderson State Teachers College I 
Hendrix College 2 

Hershey Junior College 7 

Hibbing Junior College 2 

Hillsdale College 3 

Hillyer College 17 

Hiram College 16 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges 56 1 
Hofstra College 77 I 
Hollins College II I 
Holy Cross, College of the 16 

Hood College 48 

Hope College 2 I 
Houston, University of 35 3 I 
Howard College 9 I 
Howard University 59 I 
Humboldt State College 22 

Hunter College 245 2 2 
Huntingdon College I 

Huron College 3 

Idaho, College of 8 

Idaho Junior College, North II 

Idaho State College 70 I 
Idaho, University of 132 

lliff School of Theology 5 

Illinois College 11 I 
Illinois Institute of Technology 66 I 
Illinois State College, Eastern 92 

Illinois State College, Western 58 I 

Illincis State Normal University 198 3 4 
Illinois State Teachers College, Northern 49 4 
Illinois University, Southern 172 2 7 
Illinois, University of 689 7 2 
Illinois, University of (Navy Pier) 158 I 
Illinois Wesleyan University 2 2 
Indiana"Central College 8 

Indiana State Teachers College 94 I 
Indiana University 359 5 3 
Institute for Advanced Study 10 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 245 21 

Iowa State Teachers College 144 I 

Iowa, State University of 311 3 3 
Iowa Wesleyan College 26 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Institutions 


Jackson College 

Jacksonville Junior College 
Jamestown College 

Jamestown Community College 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
Jersey City Junior College 
John Carroll University 

Johns Hopkins University 
Johnson C. Smith University 
Joplin Junior College 

Judson College 

Juillard School of Music 
Juniata College 


Kalamazoo College 


Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery 


Kansas City, University of 


Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 


Science 
Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia) 
Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg) 
Kansas, University of 
Kemper Military School 
Kent State University 
Kentucky State College 
Kentucky State College, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Western 
Kentucky, University of 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 
Kenyon College 
Keuka College 
Keystone Junior College 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
Knox College 
Knoxville College 


Lafayette College 

LaGrange College 

Lake Erie College 

Lake Forest College 

Lamar State College of Technology 
Lander College 

Lane College 

Langston University 


Active 


4 
13 


143 


Junior Associate 


I 
I 
3 
I 
I 
2 3 
3 2 
4 2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


7 
| 
3 
- 
2 
\ 13 
120 
9 
21 
2 
{ 3 
4 
26 
1 
53 
123 
53 
66 
\ 
I 
218 
7 
45 
I 
223 
I 
39 
26 
i 
34 
16 
83 
14 
49 
18 
| 2 
| 11 
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Institutions 


LaSalle College 

Laval, University of 
Lawrence College 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lee College 

Lehigh University 

Le Moyne College 
Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Lewis and Clark College 
Limestone College 

Lincoln Memorial University 
Lincoln University (Mo.) 
Lincoln University (Pa.) 
Lindenwood College 
Linfield College 

Little Rock Junior College 
Livingstone College 

Long Beach State College 


Long Island University (Brooklyn College of Pharmacy) 


Longwood College 

Loretto Heights College 

Los Angeles City College 

Los Angeles College of Optometry 
Los Angeles State College 
Louisiana College 

Louisiana College, Southeastern 
Louisiana Institute, Southwestern 
Louisiana, Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Louisiana State University 
Louisville, University of 

Lowell Technological Institute 
Lower Columbia Junior College 
Loyola College 

Loyola University (IIl.) 

Loyola University (La.) 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Luther College 

Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary 
Lycoming College 

Lynchburg College 


McCormick Theological Seminary 
McGill University 


Active 


13 
I 
34 
14 
I 
45 
6 
2 


45 


Funior Associate 

1 
1 
I 

I 2 j 

I 

| 

I 4 

3 2 


|_| 
2 
II 
26 
6 
35 
14 
19 
5 
5 
24 
I 
20 
2 
58 
7 
18 
18 
36 
37 
172 
81 
16 
5 
3 
50 
6 
2 

4 

1 

I 

30 

14 I ; 

7 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Institutions 
MacMurray College for Women 
McMurry College 
McNeese State College 
McPherson College 
Macalester College 
Madison College 


Maine, University of 

Manchester College 

Manhattan College 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Manila Central College 

Manitoba, University of 

Marietta College 

Marin, College of 

Marquette University 

Marshall College 

Martin College 

Mary Baldwin College 

Marygrove College 

Maryland State Teachers College (Bowie) 
Maryland State Teachers College (Frostburg) 
Maryland State Teachers College (Salisbury) 
Maryland State Teachers College (Towson) 
Maryland, University of 

Marymount College 

Maryville College 

Mason City Junior College 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (Boston) 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (Fitchburg) 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (Framingham) 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (Lowell) 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (North Adams) 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (Salem) 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (Worcester) 
Massachusetts, University of 

Meharry Medical College 

Memphis State College 

Mercer University 

Mercy College 

Mercyhurst College 

Meredith College 

Merrimack College 

Miami University 


Active 


» 
© 


145 


Junior Associate 


|| 
I 
6 
I 
48 I 
36 
77 2 3 
3 
22 
35 
I 
33 I 
20 
2 
74 
45 I 
I 
| | 
I 
4 
35 
25 I 
20 
6 
12 
8 
70 I 
14 
66 I 
24 I 
2 
8 
5 
146 I 
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Institutions 


Miami, University of 

Michigan College of Education, Central 
Michigan College of Education, Northern 
Michigan College of Education, Western 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
Michigan State College 

Michigan State Normal College 

Michigan, University of 

Middlebury College 

Millikin University 

Mills College 

Millsaps College 

Milwaukee School of Engineering 
Milwaukee-Downer College 

Miner Teachers College 

Minnesota State Teachers College (Bemidji) 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato) 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Moorhead) 
Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud) 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Winona) 
Minnesota, University of 

Minnesota, University of (Duluth Branch) 
Misericordia College 


Mission House College and Theological Seminary 


Mississippi College 

Mississippi Junior College, East 
Mississippi Southern College 

Mississippi State College 

Mississippi State College for Women 
Mississippi, University of 

Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 
Missouri State College, Central 

Missouri State College, Northwest 
Missouri State College, Southeast 
Missouri State College, Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Northeast 
Missouri, University of 

Missouri Valley College 

Modesto Junior College 

Monmouth College 

Monmouth Junior College 

Montana College, Northern 

Montana College of Education, Eastern 
Montana College of Education, Western 


Active 


97 
20 
48 
61 
24 
362 
36 
381 
59 
36 
39 
28 


Junior Associate 


— 


| 
I 
5 
12 3 
2 
I 
20 I 
3 
14 
45 I 
3 1 
33 
16 
627 6 6 
72 
I 
4 
3 
I 
64 
133 + 
39 
go 
9 
33 
45 
43 2 2 
59 I 
18 
186 2 6 
II 
2 
2 | 
5 
12 I 
18 I 
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Institutions 


Montana School of Mines 
Montana State College 
Montana State University 
Monterey Peninsula College 
Montgomery Junior College 
Monticello College 
Montreal University 
Moravian Colleges, The 
Morehead State College 
Morgan State College 
Morningside College 
Morton Junior College 
Mount Holyoke College 
Mount Mercy College 
Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, College of 
Mount St. Mary’s College 
Mount St. Vincent, College of 
Mount Union College 
Muhlenberg College 
Multnomah College 

Murray State College 
Muskingum College 


National College of Education 

Nazareth College (Ky.) 

Nazareth College (Mich.) 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Chadron) 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney) 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Peru) 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne) 
Nebraska, University of 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 

Nevada, University of 

New Brunswick, University of 

New England Conservatory of Music 

New Hampshire, University of 

New Haven College 

New Haven State Teachers College 


New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City) 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair) 


New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark) 


New Jersey State Teachers College (Paterson) 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton) 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


Active 


5 
35 


5 
16 


21 


21 


oo 


wn 
nn 


153 


147 


Junior Associate 


te 


| 
| 111 1 
= 
3 
33 
34 
II 
6 
105 I 
| 5 
I 
3 
3 
36 I 
22 
4 
6 
4! 
= I 
fe) I 
|_| 3 
I 
12 
9 
12 
2 
14 
105 2 
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Institutions 


New Mexico Highlands University 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology 
New Mexico Military Institute 
New Mexico University, Eastern 
New Mexico, University of 
New Mexico Western College 
New Rochelle, College of 
New School 
New York City Community College of Applied Arts 
and Sciences 
New York Medical College 
New York, State University of— 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Alfred 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Delhi 
College of Medicine at New York City 
College of Medicine at Syracuse 
College for Teachers at Albany 
College for Teachers at Buffalo 
Harpur College 
Institute of Agriculture and Home Economics 
Maritime College 
Teachers College at Brockport 
Teachers College at Cortland 
Teachers College at Fredonia 
Teachers College at Geneseo 
Teachers College at New Paltz 
Teachers College at Oneonta 
Teachers College at Oswego 
Teachers College at Plattsburg 
Teachers College at Potsdam 
New York University 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newberry College 
Niagara University 
North Carolina, Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina College at Durham 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering 
North Carolina, University of 
North Carolina, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Central College 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
North Dakota School of Forestry 
North Dakota State Teachers College (Minot) 


Active 


38 
II 
7 
37 
132 
10 


Junior Associate 


I I 
I 
3 
I 
2 
7 3 
5 


I 
4 
| 
14 
20 
2 
2 
I n 
121 
128 
40 
I 
8 
37 
92 
50 
5 
41 
26 
34 
10 
7 
332 
26 
6 
10 
26 
43 
87 
157 
47 
5 
95 I 
I 
60 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Institutions 


North Dakota State Teachers College (Valley City) 
North Dakota, University of 

Northeastern State College (Okla.) 

Northeastern University 

Northern State Teachers College (S. Dak.) 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Northwestern State College 

Northwestern University 

Norwich University 

Notre Dame, University of 


Oberlin College 
Occidental College 
Odessa College 
Oglethorpe University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
klahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma College for Women 
Oklahoma Junior College, Northern 
Oklahoma, University of 
Olympic College 
Omaha, University of 
Ontario Agricultural College 
Orange County Community College 
Oregon Community College, Central 
Oregon College of Education 
Oregon College of Education, Eastern 
Oregon College of Education, Southern 
Oregon State College 
Oregon State System of Higher Education (Portland 
State Extension Service) 
Oregon, University of 
Oregon, University of (Dental and Medical Schools) 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, College of 
Ottawa University (Can.) 
Ottawa University (Kans.) 
Otterbein College 
Ouachita Baptist College 
Our Lady of the Lake College 


Active 


34 
145 


149 


Junior Associate 


2 4 
I 
I 
5 6 
8 2 
I I 
I 
I 
I 2 
I 
I 
4 
I 3 


| 
| 
2 I 
10 
31 
I 
| 
350 
30 
| 
106 
33 
2 
3 
420 
132 
71 
87 
9 
18 
3 
208 
17 
50 
2 
5 
2 
32 
27 
31 
226 
§0 
237 
3 
3 I 
I 
4 
I 
I 
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Institutions 


Pace College 

Pacific, College of the 

Pacific Lutheran College 

Pacific University 

Pan American College 

Park College 

Parsons College 

Pasadena City College 

Pasadena College 

Peace College 

Pembroke State College 

Pennsylvania College for Women 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Bloomsburg) 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (California) 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Cheyney) 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (East Strouds- 
burg) 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Edinboro) 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Indiana) 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Kutztown) 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Lock Haven) 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville) 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College Shippensburg) 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West Chester) 

Pennsylvania State University 

Pennsylvania State University (Swarthmore Center) 

Pennsylvania, University of 

Pennsylvania, Woman’s Medical College of 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 

Philander Smith College 

Philippines, University of the 

Phillips University 

Phoenix College 

Pikeville Junior College 

Pittsburgh, University of 

Plymouth Teachers College 

Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico 

Pomona College 

Portland, University of 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Pratt Institute 

Presbyterian College 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


Active 


54 


35 
6 


23 


w 
NN NW - 


Junior Associate 


I 


I 
I 
5 3 
4 4 
2 4 
2 


8 
| 
I 
17 
| 
I 
I 
40 
7 
9 
4+ 
27 
13 
19 
7 
12 
32 
15 
10 
500 
8 
271 | 
| 
292 
17 
38 
4° 
24 
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Institutions 


Princeton University 
Principia, The 

Providence College 

Puerto Rico, University of 
Puget Sound, College of 
Purdue University 


Queens College (N. Y.) 
Queens College (N. C.) 
Quinnipiac College 


Radcliffe College 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
Redlands, University of 

Reed College 

Regis College 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Rhode Island College of Education 
Rhode Island College of Pharmacy 
Rhode Island, University of 

Rice Institute 

Richmond, University of 

Ricker College 

Ricks College 

Ripon College 

Riverside College 

Roanoke College 

Robert College 

Rochester, University of 

Rockford College 

Rollins College 

Roosevelt College 

Rosary College 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Rosemont College 

Russell Sage College 

Rutgers University 


Rutgers University, Newark Colleges of 


Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento State College 
St. Ambrose College 

St. Bonaventure University 
St. Catherine, College of 


Active 


136 


I 


4 


151 


Junior Associate 


| | 
— 
6 
I 
4I I 
| 47 
311 2 
| 138 2 
18 
2 
$1 I 
5: I 
4! 
i I 
39 
13 
I 
103 5 3 
28 I 
16 
I 
I \ 
33 I 
9 
9 
3 
109 8 
27 I 
} 30 I 
59 I 1 
3 
18 
I 
48 I 
222 I 2 
ee 59 I 2 
5 
34 
5 
7 
I 
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Institutions 


St. Francis College 

St. John’s College (Md.) 

St. John’s University (N. Y.) 

St. John’s University (School of Commerce) 
St. John’s University (Minn.) 

St. Joseph College (Md.) 

St. Joseph College (Conn.) 

St. Joseph’s College (Pa.) 

St. Joseph’s College for Women 

St. Lawrence University 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Science 
St. Louis University 

St. Mary’s College (Calif.) 

St. Mary’s College (Ind.) 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 

St. Michael’s College 

St. Norbert College 

St. Olaf College 

St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute 

St. Peter’s College of Arts and Sciences 
St. Teresa, College of 

St. Thomas, College of 

St. Vincent College 

Salem College 

Sam Houston State Teachers College 
San Angelo College 

San Antonio College 

San Bernardino Valley College 

San Diego Junior College 

San Diego State College 

San Francisco, The City College of 
San Francisco College for Women 
San Francisco State College 

San Francisco, University of 

San Jose State College 

San Mateo Junior College 

Santa Clara, University of 

Sarah Lawrence College 

Savannah State College 

Scranton, University of 

Scripps College 

Seattle University 

Seton Hall University 

Seton Hill College 


Active 


8S 


> 


13 


Junior Associate 
2 
I I 
I 
I 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
= 
17 
I 
105 
55 
5 
84 
8 
99 
2 
4 
5 
9 
17 
14 
I 
31 
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Institutions 


Shaw University 

Shenandoah College and Conservatory 

Shepherd College 

Shimer College 

Shorter College 

Shurtleff College 

Simmons College 

Simpson College 

Sioux Falls College 

Skidmore College 

Smith College 

South, University of the 

South Carolina, Medical College of 

South Carolina, University of 

South Dakota School of Mines 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts 

South Dakota, University of 

Southeastern State College (Okla.) 

Southern California, University of 

Southern College of Optometry 

Southern Methodist University 

Southern State College (Ark.) 

Southern State Teachers College (S. Dak.) 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

Southwestern at Memphis 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 

Southwestern College (Kans.) 

Southwestern Medical Foundation 

Southwestern State College (Okla.) 

Southwestern University 

Spelman College 

Springfield College 

Stanford University 

State Agricultural and Mechanical College of South 
Carolina 

Stephen F. Austin State College 

Stephens College 

Stetson University 

Stevens Institute of Technology 

Stout Institute 

Stowe Teachers College 

Sul Ross State College 


Active 


153 


Junior Associate 


ake 


| | 
| 
| 
Io 
21 
I 
5 
II 
54 1 
16 I 
6 
68 2 
73 I I 
32 I 
5 
89 I 
2 
| 82 
81 
10 
276 
2 
95 2 
32 
2 
12 
4 I 
2 
II 2 
| 7 
7 
12 
2 I 
19 
304 2 
14 I 
22 
37 
} 18 
: | 
33 
II 
9 
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Institutions Active Funior Associate 

Sullins College 4 
Susquehanna University II 
Swarthmore College 58 2 
Sweet Briar College 41 2 
Syracuse University 394 25 I 
Syracuse University (Utica College) " 33 
Talladega College 19 
Tampa, University of 3 
Tarleton State College 5 
Taylor University 4 I 
Temple University 193 I 2 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State University 20 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 4 
Tennessee State College, East 20 
Tennessee State College, Middle 40 
Tennessee, University of 197 2 
Tennessee Wesleyan College I 
Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 139 I 
Texas Christian University 19 2 
Texas College I 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 42 I 
Texas Lutheran College 2 
Texas Southern University 38 
Texas State College, North 87 3 
Texas State College, West 3 I 
Texas State College for Women 89 2 
Texas State Teachers College, East 25 I 
Texas State Teachers College, Southwest 16 I 
Texas Technological College ; 71 I I 
Texas, University of 236 I 3 
Texas, University of (Medical School) fo) 
Texas, University of (Texas Western College) 10 
Texas Wesleyan College 7 
Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 

Church I 
Thiel College 10 I 
Tillotson College I 
Toledo, University of 96 3 
Toronto, University of 9 I 
Transylvania College 6 
Trinity College (Conn.) 59 1 
Trinity College (D. C.) 6 


Trinity University 50 
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Institutions Active Funior Associate 

Tufts College 117 2 
Tulane University of Louisiana 163 2 

Tulsa, University of 52 I 
Tuskegee Institute 10 

Tyler Junior College 3 

Union College (Ky.) 16 

Union College and University 84 

Union Theological Seminary 2 I 

Union University 4 

United States Coast Guard Academy 2 

United States Merchant Marine Academy 38 

United States Military Academy II 

United States Naval Academy 18 

United States Naval Postgraduate School 31 

Upper Iowa University 3 

Upsala College 62 

Ursinus College 34 

Utah State Agricultural College 65 

Utah State Agricultural College (Cedar City) 23 

Utah, University of 162 I 
Valdosta State College 15 

Valparaiso University 3 

Vanderbilt University 40 

Vassar College 108 I 
Vermont Junior College I 

Vermont, University of 80 3 
Villanova University 53 

Virginia Intermont College 3 

Virginia, Medical College of 23 

Virginia Military Institute 5 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 60 2 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford College) 25 I 
Virginia State College 72 I 
Virginia Union University 12 

Virginia, University of 99 2 2 
Virginia, University of (Mary Washington College) 46 

Wabash College 19 

Wagner Lutheran College 19 

Wake Forest College 29 

Wartburg College 8 


Washburn University of Topeka 34 I 
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Institutions Active Funior Associate 
Washington College 20 I 
Washington College of Education, Central 71 I 
Washington College of Education, Eastern 65 I I 
Washington College of Education, Western 34 
Washington and Jefferson College 35 
Washington and Lee University II 
Washington, State College of 189 I 3 
Washington University 159 10 3 
Washington, University of 330 I 4 
Wayne University 165 2 5 
Waynesburg College 
Webb Institute of Naval Architecture 3 
Webster College I 
Wellesley College 94 3 
Wells College 36 
Wenatchee Junior College I 
Wesleyan College 8 
Wesleyan University 71 
West Liberty State College 18 
West Virginia State College 32 I 
West Virginia University 143 2 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 24 I 
Westbrook Junior College I 
Westchester County Community College I 
Western Carolina College 4 
Western College for Women 26 
Western Maryland College 27 I 
Western Ontario, University of 23 
Western Reserve University 180 2 10 
Westmar College 17 
Westminster College (Mo.) 6 
Westminster College (Pa.) 31 I 
Westminster College (Utah) 3 
Wheaton College (IIl.) 
Wheaton College (Mass.) 41 I 
Wheelock College 6 
Whitman College 36 
Whittier College 28 
Whitworth College 3 
Wichita, Municipal University of 87 
Wilberforce University 6 
Wilkes College II 
Willamette University 30 I 


William and Mary, College of 60 2 
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Institutions Active Funior Associate 

William and Mary, College of (Norfolk) 24 
William and Mary, College of (Richmond Professional 

Institute) 37 
William Jewell College 3 
William Woods College 6 
Williams College 47 I 
Wilmington College 7 
Wilson College 16 
Wilson Teachers College 4 
Winston-Salem Teachers College I 
Winthrop College 31 I 
Wisconsin State College (Eau Claire) 39 I 
Wisconsin State College (LaCrosse) 21 
Wisconsin State College (Milwaukee) 14 
Wisconsin State College (Platteville) I 
Wisconsin State College (River Falls) 32 I 
Wisconsin State College (Stevens Point) 2 
Wisconsin State College (Superior) 4 
Wisconsin State College (Whitewater) 27 
Wisconsin, University of 372 3 
Wittenberg College 33 I 
Wofford College II 
Wooster, College of 42 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 10 
Wyoming, University of 81 3 
Xavier University (La.) 8 
Xavier University (Ohio) 8 
Yakima Valley Junior College 10 
Yale University 131 I I 
Yankton College 26 
Yeshiva University 33 2 
Youngstown College 8 
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Membership, January 1, 1953 


Record of Membership for 1953 


Resignations and Suspensions. 963 

— 4,205 
395199 

Elections: 

35943 
+4,326 
Members in 968 Institutions: 
4°, $41 


Besides Active and Junior Members connected with accredited colleges and 
universities, this statement includes: (1) Other Active Members: those connected 
with the research foundations or engaged in occupations closely related to teaching 
or investigation, those whose teaching or research is temporarily interrupted or who 
are at institutions not on the accredited list, also any whose addresses are unknown; 
(2) Other Junior Members; (3) Associate Members: members who ceasing to be 
eligible for Active or Junior membership because their work has become primarily 
administrative are transferred with the approval of the Council to Associate mem- 
bership; (4) Honorary Members: this membership was discontinued in 1933. 


MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited listsof the established accrediting agencies, subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the rank 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institutien on the 
Association’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least 
half-time teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $5.00. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00. 
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Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue 
to receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Budletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 1033 nominations for Active membership and 
22 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association, 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Association 
has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests 
is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admission of 
Members questions concerning the technical eligibility of nominees 
for membership as provided in the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion. To be considered, such protests must be filed with the 
General Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


Active 


Adelphi College, W. Warren B. Eickelberg, Elizabeth S. Gorvine, Gene Z. 
Hanrahan, Victor R. Larsen, Jr.; Air Force Institute of Technology, Herbert 
L. Myers, Jr.; Alabama College, John B. Mader, Donald K. Springen; Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, J. Sydney Cook, Jr.; Alabama State College for Negroes, 
Edgar E. Evans; University of Alabama, Leon H. Schneyer; Alcorn Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Charles A. Berry, Jr.; Allen University, Henri- 
etta T. Smith; American International College, William Hart; American Uni- 
versity, Arthur R. Carnduff; American University of Beirut, Nabih Amin 
Faris; Antioch College, Frank’'C. Genovese, Alfred G. Smith; Appalachian 
State Teachers College, George F. Kirchner; Arizona State College (Flag- 
staff), Chester K. Davis, Aaron McCreary; Arizona State College (Tempe), 
Gordon L. Bender, Karl W. Burk, Anne Pittman, Ross R. Rice, Grant L. 
Richardson, Donald Schaumburg, Mildred Stevens, Norris J. Steverson; 


= 
— 
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University of Arizona, Martin Waananen; Arkansas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Wilburn C. Hobgood, George S. Reuter, Jr.; University of 
Arkansas, Julia M. Miller; Army Language School, Hsio-min Feng, Sergei M. 
Lavrouhin, Pao-King Li, Kang-Shun Liang, Francis Pann, Nadeshda D. 
Pavlov, Boris Pesheff, Flora Sun; Augustana College (South Dakota), F. 
Orval M. Westby. 

Ball State Teachers College, Evelyn Hoke; Baylor University, Chloe Arm- 
strong; Berea College, Franklin B. Gailey, Louise C. Stolle; Bluefield State 
College, John T. Flippen, Cerelle H. Warfield; Boise Junior College, Conan E. 
Mathews, Helen Moore, Donald J. Obee; Boston College, Marie T. Johnson; 
Boston University, Horatio M. LaFauci, Walter Weiss; Bradley University, 
Arthur E. Harrington, June Snow; Brandeis University, Wolf Leslau; Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Harry A. Kendall; Brooklyn College, Jeanette D. N. 
Fuchs, Nathan L. Gerrard, Seymour Helfant; Brown University, Donald 
Fleming, Richard J. Goss, Russell A. Peck, Jr.; University of Buffalo, Wendell 
N. Calkins, Daniel H. Murray, Milton Plesur, Robert H. Stern, Kurt P. Tau- 
ber. 

University of California, Norman Jacobson, Benson Mates; University of 
California (Los Angeles), William R. Allen, Steven A. Moszkowski, Madge 
Sledge; University of California (San Francisco), Ellis Englesberg; Canisius 
College, Cornelius P. Prinsen; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Edwin P. 
Hollander, Charles C. Holt; Catholic University of America, Raymond Hain, 
Charles N. R. McCoy, Richard L. Petritz; Catholic University of Puerto Rico, 
Sister M. Verona; Cedar Crest College, Ada V. Felch, Charlies M. Lucas, 
Judy Mendels, Jennie C. Savignano, Jean Zifferblatt; Centenary College of 
Louisiana, Charles A. Raines; Central State College (Oklahoma), Florence C. 
White, O. J. Wilson; Chaffey College, Kenneth L. Brown; University of Chi- 
cago, Walter Kennon, Herbert Rihl, Austin H. Riesen, Calvin W. Stillman; 
University of Cincinnati, Dana I. Crandall, Frederick M. Deuschle, Virginia T. 
Graham, Harold Hiatt, Jordan A. eHodgkins, Stanley M. Kaplan, Frederic T. 
Kapp, Armand F. Knoblaugh, Herbert F. Koch, Othilda Krug, Milan A. 
Logan, Robert D. Mansfield, Howard A. Meineke, Amy H. Pathe, Philip E. 
Piker, Dennis H. Price, Robert D. Price, Leon H. Schmidt, Gordon S. Skin- 
ner, Joseph T. Tamura, James G. Wilson; The City College, Judah Adelson, 
Victor S. Axelroad, Morris Freedman, Herbert R. Liedke; The City College 
(Commerce Center), Willard G. Adams, Leo Rosenblum; Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, J. H. Couch, John D. Marshall, Joseph L. Young; Colby College, 
Robert F. Barlow, Wilfred J. Combellack, Carlin T. Kindilien, William M. 
Milton, Winthrop W. Piper; Colgate University, Gilbert A. Cahill, D. Brown- 
ell Dana, Leo M. Elison, Theodore Mischel, Douglas K. Reading, Herbert W. 
Sammons, Jr., Martin S. Stabb; University of Colorado, Mary A. Crabill; 
Columbia University, Ethel M. Feagley; Compton College, Paul L. Bateman, 
Victor H. Hunsaker, Charles G. Kahlert, Esther Morris, G. Paul Odell, Merle 
A. Slykhous, Roy Q. Strain, Ellis M. Wampler; Concord College, J. Arthur 
Butcher; Connecticut College, M. Gertrude McKeon; Teachers College of 
Connecticut, Helen M. Schirmer; University of Connecticut, Stewart Johnson, 
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Shirley Morrill, Norman Ofslager, Mary Rokahr; University of Connecticut 
(Hartford Branch), Ruth M. Hunter, Patience B. Klopp, Josephine C. Kurtz, 
Freeman W. Meyer, Frederick O. Wilhelm; The Cooper Union, Joseph M, 
DeSalvo, Frederic H. Miller; Creighton University, James M. Severens. 

Dartmouth College, David B. Davis, Joseph F. Marsh, Henry L. Terrie, Jr.; 
Davidson College, Howard French; University of Dayton, Robert C. Wiech- 
man; University of Delaware, Harry S. Bueche, Howard H. Buer, Kenneth A. 
Chandler, Geoffrey Clive, Elsie N. Crouthamel, Mary Ellen Durrett, Leonard 
H. Goodman, Ralph S. Holloway, Elizabeth C. Lloyd, Hugh Pendexter III, 
Florence M. Reiff, William C. Spencer, John C. Vorrath, C. Roland Wagner, 
James S. Weeden, Jr., Walter L. Woodfill; Delta State Teachers College, 
Leonard D. Parrish, Eleanor Walters; Denison University, Lois E. Engleman, 
Mark W. Smith; De Paul University, John J. Bagen, Conrad Chyatte; De- 
Pauw University, Burton W. Gorman; Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy 
and Surgery, Stanley D. Miroyiannis; Dillard University, Willard F. Harper, 
Marilyn Hoppmeyer, Earl E. Larré, Shauneille Perry; Drake University, James 
E. Jensen, Samuel K. MacAllister; Drew University, Thurston Griggs; Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Samuel S. Mc Neary, Kathryn Oller; Duke University, 
Elbert V. Bowden, Dorothy M. Johnson, Thomas D. Reynolds, Janet Wien; 
Duquesne University, J. William McGowan, Albert I. Raizman. 

Emory University, James W. Wiggins. 


Fairfield University, John A. Barone; Fairleigh Dickinson College, Edith H. 
Berrien; Fayetteville State Teachers College; E. Louise Murphy, Olivia T. 
Spaulding; Ferris Institute (College of Pharmacy), Clark A. Andreson; 
Flint Junior College, Walter S. Holmlund; Florida Southern College, William 
R. Beaton; Florida State University, John C. Ewing, Vincent V. Thursby, 
Jack Waldheim; University of Florida, Thomas L. Bailey, S. Yancey Belknap, 
Henry C. Brown, Patricia H. Carter, William H. Cramer, Virginia Doss, John 
C. Egan, William G. O’Regan, Robert J. Vilece; Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Howard R. Cramer; Fresno State College, John C. Bodger; Furman 
University, Margaret Weaver. 


Geneva College, Leotta C. Hawthorne; George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, J. Warren Hutton, Julius Seeman, Vernon H. Taylor; George Washington 
University, Harold C. Charlesworth, James H. Coberly; Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Joseph E. Houle, Jr.; Georgia Institute of Technology, Mary Lou Barker, 
Bertram M. Drucker, Harold J. Mason, James E. Sisson; University of Georgia, 
Thomas F. Gilbert, Effie L. Keaster, Clifford G. Lewis, Floride Moore, Eileen 
Russell; University of Georgia (Atlanta Division), S. D. Lovell, Gerald J. T. 
Runkle; Gettysburg College, Sigrid Lehnberger, Richard T. Mara; Goucher 
College, Elizabeth Colson, John I. Lodge; Grinnell College, Grant O. Gale; 
Gustavus Adolphus College, Rodney O. Davis, Gertrude Walker. 

Hamilton College, George I. Brachfeld, M. Loren Bullock, Guillermo Cotto- 
Thorner, Leo Martinez, Donald B. Potter, Kalixt S. Synakowski; Hampton 
Institute, Sheldon P. Zitner; Harvard University, Daniel J. Levinson, Charles 
E. Parkhurst; University of Hawaii, Norman C. Chapman, Genevieve Feagin, 
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Fred E. La Fon, Yoshi H. Tanji, Stanmore B. Townes, Gladys M. Traut, 
LeRoy Weber, Katherine H. Wery; Hiram College, Arthur H. Benedict, 
Dwight H. Berg; Hofstra College, Sidney J. Rauch, Alfred Weinstein; Uni- 
versity of Houston, Jack D. Armould, Eby Nell McElrath, Florence Paul, 
Anne R. Phillips, Herbert B. Stellmacher, David Townsend, Clarence E. Wil- 
liams; Howard Payne College, Margery Evans; Hunter College, Mary 
Finocchiaro. 

North Idaho Junior College, John C. Dreaney, Floyd F. Young; Idaho State 
College, Charles E. Bilyeu, Warren T. Hunt, Harry Prosch, John A. Scoville; 
University of Idaho, Charles G. Bartell, Robert S. Bickham, Kenneth A. Dick, 
Arnold S. Westerlund; Illinois Institute of Technology, Scott E. Wood; East- 
ern Illinois State College, Aline Elliott, June Krutza; Western Illinois State 
College, Fae Witte; Illinois State Normal University, Alice L. O’Brien; 
Southern Illinois University, Joe Fugate, Golda D. Hankla, Roswell D. Merrick; 
University of Illinois, Frank M. Bass, Winston E. Black, W. Ellison Chalmers, 
Lloyd M. DeBoer, Dwight P. Flanders, Ronald E. Freeman, Robert E. Hallo- 
well, Theodore S. Hamerow, Foster McMurray, George C. McVittie, Jack C. 
Merwin, Joseph H. Walters, Jr., Richard C. Wilcock, Ralph D. Wilson, William 
Woodruff; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Norman R. Alpert, Anatol 
Gottlieb, Frederick Harris, Frank L. Koucky, Warren Wells; Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Frank R. Bohnhorst, Lillian M. McCord, Zelah Newcomb, Doro- 
thea T. Norwood, Frank E. Oneal, Donald M. Salzman, Harold P. Stephenson ; 
Indiana State Teachers College, Nadine Campsey, Marjorie E. Dyer, Edmund 
A. Ford, Jean C. Lane, Helen Patton, Louise Pound, Bonnie Scales, Geraldine 
Shontz, Myrtle E. Smith; Indiana University, Amelia Baer, Archie L. Black, 
Reynold E. Carlson, Linda Chestnut, Margaret A. Cook, James Cufiey, 
Theodore R. Deppe, Shirley H. Engle, Robert H. Ferrell, Malcolm L. Fleming, 
Joan W. Garrison, Milton K. Green, R. Lyle Hagan, Evelyn M. von Herrmann, 
Walter B. Johnson, Donald J. Ludwig, Janet E. McAuley, Janet R. MacLean, 
Edmund Mech, Taylor W. Meloan, Sam Newberg, John S. Peake, Marjorie 
Phillips, Mary Ruth Pippen, Rufus Reiberg, George W. Rickey, Charles S. 
Rohrer, Karl Schuessler, A. Lytton Sells, Ingrid M. Strom, Violet E. Tennant, 
Genevieve C. Weeks, Marshall H. Wrubel; The Institute for Advanced Study, 
Ernest H. Kantorowicz; Iowa State College, Henry Ammerpohl, Jr., John G. 
Bowne, Marion L. Ferguson, Homer C. Folks, Jean L. Laffoon, James E. Lov- 
ell, Warren E. Marley, Harry J. Weiss; Iowa State Teachers College, Morris 
H. Crawford, Lloyd V. Douglas, E. Charles Theno; State University of Iowa, 
Marion C. Boyer, C. E. Eckerman, Janis B. Ratermanis. 

Jackson College, Alvin C. Coleman; Jacksonville Junior College, William 
H. Crawford, Jr., John R. Freeman, Albert Karson; Jamestown Community 
College, William Cherniak; Johns Hopkins University, D. David Bodian, 
Marcia Cooper, Leon Eisenberg, Jerome D. Frank, Harold W. Hake, Edwin 
Kuh, Margaret Merrell, Sonia F. Osler, Richard L. Riley; Johnson C. Smith 
University, James C. Simpson. 

Kansas State College, Basil Curnutte, Jr., Jack I. Northam; Kansas State 
Teachers College (Pittsburg), Richard Shurtz; University of Kansas, George 


| 
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M. Beckmann, Robert E. Beer, Russell N. Bradt, Louis F. Dellwig, Max E. 
Fessler, David G. Fleming, Robert J. Friauf, Richard B. Garrett, Gilbert P. 
Haight, Jr., John W. Hall, Jack D. Heysinger, Sidney M. Johnson, Lee R. 
Johnston, Bert Kaplan, Clayton H. Krehbiel, Howard A. Matzke, Walter J. 
Mikols, Frank C. Nelick, Sherwood W. Newton, Edwin K. Parks, Calder M. 
Pickett, Robert L. Quinsey, Marjorie H. Richey, Alec Ross, Joseph D. Rubin- 
stein, Richard M. Rundquist, Harris G. Smith, William J. Thompson, Kermit 
Watkins, Byron S. Wenger, M. Erik Wright; Kent State University, Parke W. 
Cooley; University of Kentucky, Charles R. Woodard; Knox College, Stephen 
K. Atwater, James E. McManamon, E. Samuel Moon. 

Lake Erie College, Eric F. Graf; Lamar State College of Technology, Isabelle 
Allen, N. C. Belk, Pauline Bird, Jewel D. Blanton, Clarine Branom, Edwin S. 
Hays, B. R. Henry, C. Darwin Kirksey, John H. Lockhart, Russell J. Long, 
E. E. Miller, Ruth H. Olcott, Naomi Packwood, W. Russell Smith, Preston B. 
Williams; Lander College, Wilbur H. Ehrich; La Salle College, William J. 
Binkowski; Lawrence College, Bruce W. Cronmiller, Jr.; LeMoyne College 
(New York), Casimir M. Czarniewicz, Joseph J. Eron; Lincoln Memorial 
University, Byno R. Rhodes; Lincoln University (Missouri), Loftus C. Carson, 
Anna V. Hartz, Elveta W. Lee, Ulysses G. Lee, Jr., Gwendolyn A. Newkirk; 
Long Beach State College, Howard E. Kimball, Wayne W. Young; Long Island 
University (Brooklyn College of Pharmacy), Isidore Greenberg; Longwood 
College, John W. Molnar; Los Angeles City College, Sooren Frankian, Walter 
C. Varnum; Los Angeles State College, William R. Eshelman, Anne M. H. 
Palmer; Los Angeles Valley Junior College, William J. Morgan; Northwestern 
State College of Louisiana, Ruby P. Bohlman; Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Kathleen DeC. Thain; Louisiana State University, Dale L. Cramer; 
Loyola University (Illinois), Lois M. Austin; Loyola University (Louisiana), 
James W. Dyson; Lycoming College, Russell B. Graves, Florence M. Williams. 

McNeese State College, Erin Montgomery; Manhattan College, Robert E. 
Beardsley; University of Manitoba, George S. Maccia; Marquette University, 
Warren G. Bovée, Parker M. Holmes; Marshall College, Reva B. Neely; 
University of Maryland, Earl S. Beard, Lewis P. Ditman, Thomas B. Maclin, 
Jr., Ann E. Norton, Harold Orel, Marguerite C. Rand; Marymount College, 
John V. Quaranta; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Bridgewater), 
Lois L. Decker, E. Irene Graves, H. Marjorie Kelly, Iva V. Lutz, Daniel J. 
Noonan, Henry Rosen; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Fitchburg), 
Tamar Penan; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Salem), Helen 
Mackey, George F. Moody; University of Massachusetts, David R. Clark; 
Merrimack College, Alphonse J. Palaima, Anna Radzukinas; Miami Univer- 
sity, Kenneth M. Bailey; University of Miami, Samuel P. Messer, Richard Y. 
Reed, Robert A. Roberts, Margaret E. Robins, Wayman L. Strother, Charles 
W. Wurst; Central Michigan College of Education, Patricia C. Annable, 
Hazel T. Emry, F. Joy Garrison, Jean B. Mayhew; Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Sherwood B. Eck, Paul Rood; Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Ralph M. Van Brocklin, Ralph M. Williams; Michigan State 
College, Samuel H. Jones, Percy Tannenbaum; Michigan State Normal Col- 
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lege, James B. Chandler, Anthony Engelsman, O. Ivan Schreiber, Anna H 
Smith, Harry L. Smith; University of Michigan James E. Broadwell, John W. 
Carr III, Milton Feder, William C. Fox, Ronald Freedman, Norman I. Har- 
way, James P. Jans, Charles C. Kilby, Jr., Arnold M. Kuethe, Kenneth Leisen- 
ring, Sumner B. Myers, John R. Sellars, Walter J. Slatoff, Alfred S. Sussman; 
Middlebury College, Marion Shows; Mills College, Robert D. Edgren, Eleanor 
L. Graham, William J. Humphries, Richard E. Jay, Robert L. Johnston, Anne 
N. Turchi; Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Fred F. Cope; 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Winona), Phyllis C. Roney; University of 
Minnesota, Edward Coen, Maurice F. Connery, Clifton Gayne, Jr., Thomas 
Morley, Ralphael B. Levine, Henrietta E. Saloskin, Rudi Schmid, Leon C. 
Snyder, Fae Z. Tichy; University of Minnesota (Duluth), Donald H. Jackson; 
Mississippi State College, Dorothy Arbitman; University of Mississippi, 
Wilson T. Ashby, Joel W. Bunkley, Jr., Alexander Cambitoglou, Harry K. 
Dansereau, Charles T. Gaisser, Herbert W. Gregory, Frank M. Herndon, John 
A. Houston, Randolph G. Kinabrew, Robert L. Rands, Dora R. Tyer; North- 
west Missouri State College, Charles L. Johnson; University of Missouri, 
James L. Bugg, Jr., Leon T. Dickinson, Herbert S. Goldberg, Bernard Klein, 
Richard E. Maltais, Lewis W. Spitz; Montana State University, Walter L. 
Brown, Louis W. Powell; Muhlenberg College, Hagen A. K. Staack; Mus- 
kingum College, Martha C. Moore. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Chadron), Lyle V. Andrews, Pauline 
Bateman, Bernard J. Donohue, Annadora F. Gregory, Alvin M. Johnson, 
Beatrice Koch, Allen R. Millar, Leon G. Pine; Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege (Kearney), William A. King, Leo M. Thomas; Nebraska State Teachers 
College (Peru), R. Gordon B. Kenyon; Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Wayne), Blanche Miller, D. Paul Miller; University of Nebraska, Enid Miller, 
William J. Morrison; University of Nevada, Charles H. Monson, Jr.; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Ray E. Kehoe, Ruth J. Woodruff; New Haven State 
Teachers College, Joseph B. Hoyt, Robert E. Kendall, Ruth N. Myers; New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), Dorothy J. Barton, Evelyn B. Franz, 
Dorothy S. Petersen; University of New Mexico, Robert J. Smutny. 

State University of New York—College of Ceramics at Alfred University, 
Harold Altman; College for Teachers at Albany, Hudson S. Winn; College for 
Teachers at Buffalo, Theodore E. Eckert, Catherine A. English, Margaret 
Knueppel, Esther Lipton, Horace Mann; Harpur College, L. B. Bucklin; 
Teachers College at Fredonia, Charles D. Arnold, Edward C. Blom, James M. 
Cook, Audrey Dickhart, V. Louise Felknor, Ralph H. Goldner, Donald H. 
Hartman, Robert Marvel, W. Leonard Norman, Floyd H. Peterson, Jr., A. 
Cutler Silliman; Teachers College at New Paltz, James G. Cooper. 

New York University, Carmen (de Gonzalez) Aldecoa, James F. Becker, 
Louise S. Blanco, William E. Buckler, H. Clark Dalton, Leon Edel, Irving 
Falk, John H. Fisher, Sylvia Frank, Jay B. Friedman, Albert S. Gordon, 
Henry I. Hirshfield, M. J. Kopac, Catherine F. Reighard, Theodore H. Skinner, 
Leslie E. Spock; Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, 
Harvey R. Alexander, Dorothy M. Eller; North Carolina College at Durham, 
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Cecil L. Spellman; North Carolina State College, Ernest Ball, Leslie J. Laskey, 
Allen R. Solem, George H. Wise, E. T. York, Jr.; University of North Caro- 
lina, William E. Fahy, Thomas M. Patterson, Charles B. Robson; North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Ralph Banziger, Robert L. Crom, Albert D. Francis, 
John P. Street, Ed Wilks; University of North Dakota, Thorpe H. Boyd, 
Lucille V. Paulson; Northeastern University, Joseph S. Revis; Northwestern 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Bryce W. Shoemaker; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Irving Brecher, John M. Nelson, Donald Tritschler, Clarence L. Ver 
Steeg; University of Notre Dame, Robert M. Browne, John W. Cibor, Donald 
W. Johnson, Jerome Thale. 

Oberlin College, Allan D. Martin; Occidental College, John W. Ashley, 
Robert E. Dickerson, Charles J. Falk, Charles Shapiro; Ohio State University, 
Celianna Grubb, L. G. Mitten; Ohio University, Bernard R. Black, Harrison 
Butterworth, Ethel Gangwer, John T. Gullahorn, E. Jane Hand, Gertrude R. I. 
Linnenbruegge, Rubye M. Macauley, Leona M. Pickard, Helen H. Roach, 
Gertrude Szaroleta; Ohio Wesleyan University, Garo S. Azarian, Harry P. 
Bahrick, James A. Baley, Robert C. Lawrence, Libuse L. Reed, Edward R. 
Robinson, Eugene White; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Imy V. Holt; University of Oklahoma, Alton C. Johnson; Orange County 
Community College, George B. Erbstein; Oregon College of Education, David 
S. Brody, Irmajean Hartle, A. Kenneth Yost; Oregon State College, Shirley 
Barber, P. R. Elliker, Ruth A. Emerson, Viola K. Hansen, Lucy R. Lane, 
Wendell H. Slabaugh, Gertrude Tank; Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation (Portland Extension Service), Truman M. Cheney, Charles Frantz, 
Charles J. Gaupp, Jesse L. Gilmore, Errett Hummel, Elmer W. Page, Frank L. 
Roberts, Willard B. Spalding, Roy Teranishi; University of Oregon, Eleanor 
E. Ahlers, Howard J. Akers, Albert J. Bernatowicz, Edwin B. Daily, Robert E. 
Dodge, D. Kathleen Eads, Philip A. Goldberg, W. M. Hammer, John F. 
Lauber, Robert D. Marshall, Marian L. Perry, Jeannette R. Potter, William 
H. Van Voris; University of Oregon (Dental and Medical Schools), Howard S. 
Mason. 

College of the Pacific, Marion O. Pease; Pasadena City College, William R. 
Lennox; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (California), Louise Rakestraw; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (East Stroudsburg), Helen E. Booth, W. 
Grady Moore; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Kutztown), David T. 
Lehman; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville), Beatrice U. 
Datesman, Richard C. Keller, Grace E. Stiles; Pennsylvania State University, 
Ruth W. Ayres, Mary P. Burgan, N. Richard Diller, Ernest Dejaiffe, John E. 
Griffith, Bernard Gutterman, Edward C. Holt, Jr., William E. Hurley, Edward 
F. Kulhan, Lawrence. D. Little, Jr., Sullivan S. Marsden, Jr., John P. Mes- 
zaros, Franklin A. Miller, J. Mitchell Morse, Bernard L. Pollack, Robert J. 
Scannell, Loren D. Tukey; University of Pennsylvania, Richard Easterlin, 
Joseph A. Fernandez, James J. Gallagher, Jr., John A. Glascott, Robert C. 
Jones, MacEdward Leach, Harold S. Murphy, John M. Stockton; Philander 
Smith College, Geneva Harris; University of Pittsburgh, Joseph P. Buckley, 
Loretta Denman, Kenneth F. Edgar, George H. Fetterman, Henry E. Klugh 
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III, Robert J. F. Palchak; Pomona College, Gordon D. Kaufman; Prairie 
View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Herbert J. Brown; Pratt Institute, 
Victor Canzani, Luigi A. Contini, Robert A. Kolli, Sibyl D. Moholy-Nagy, 
Dorothy L. Wright; Princeton University, Jack A. Vernon; University of 
Puerto Rico, Frank E. South, Jr.; College of Puget Sound, Ellery Capen, 
Leone Murray; Purdue University, Seymour Benzer, Lamberto Cesari, Wen 
Yu Chang, William H. Coil, Isabelle Diehl, Robert V. Evanson, Hsu Yun Fan, 
Theodore Halkin, Charles R. Hicks, Roy E. Horton, Jr., Paul E. Johnson, 
Jerome F. Jones, Tom S. Miya, James A. Norton, Jr., Joseph C. Rapal, A. 
Cornwell Shuman, Margaret Steffen, Rebecca L. Taggart, Donald J. Tendam, 
Dwight Tuckwood, Leroy Wilhelm. 

Queens College (New York), Helene M. Hooker; Queens College (North 
Carolina), Mavis Mitchell, Lawrence R. Nichols. 

Randolph-Macon College, Bruce V. English; University of Redlands, Mary 
S. Clark; Reed College, Marshall W. Cronyn, Kaspar T. Locher; Rhode 
Island College of Education, Vincent A. Aloia, Irving H. Bartlett, Grace Preis- 
ser; University of Rhode Island, John A. Oostendorp; University of Rochester, 
Arnold W. Ravin; Rockford College, Henry Goodman, Donald Walhout; 
Roosevelt College, Ruby Holden, Helen R. Schmidt; Russell Sage College, 
Thomas S. Knight; Rutgers University, John L. Guest; Rutgers University 
(Newark Colleges), Louis D. King. 

St. Mary’s College (Minnesota), Linus Urban; St. Olaf College, Fritjof E. 
Christensen, Peter E. Fossum, M. Beatrix Lien, Kaspar M. Njus; College of 
St. Teresa, John F. Marzocco; San Antonio College, James O. Wallace; San 
Francisco State College, Jules Grossman, Ernest O. Lombardi; University of 
Santa Clara, Donald R. Campbell; Santa Monica City College, Beverly E. 
Fisher; Shimer College, G. Morgan Gibson; Simpson College, Mary C. Mar- 
quis; Skidmore College, Doris Diller; Smith College, Henry L. Miller, Jr.; 
University of South Carolina, Richard D. Crumley, George S. King, Stephen 
Kulik, Samuel Litman, Margaret Rauhof, Chester C. Travelstead, Cecil I. 
Tucker; University of South Dakota, Thomas S. McPartland, Walter E. 
Reichelt, James M. Richcreek, Charles M. Vaughn; Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Patrick L. Halley, John R. Willingham; University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Dale D. Drum, Mary J. Hoffman, Alfred Jacobs, Paul Saltman, William 
J. Wallace; Southern Methodist University, L. Edward Pratt, Vern Reynolds; 
Southern State Teachers College, Kenneth A. Halwas; Springfield College, 
Wayne S. Doss, Frank A. Warren; Stanford University, J. Kenneth Salisbury ; 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College of South Carolina, Nettie P. Parler; 
Syracuse University, James A. Luker, Robert W. Root, James A. Smith, David 
W. Spence, George G. Stern. 

Talladega College, Dolores L. Hines; Tarleton State College, Dollie M. 
Glover; Temple University, Berwyn Collentine, Donald G. Peterson; Middle 
Tennessee State College, Norman L. Parks; University of Tennessee, Merton 
B. Badenhop, Christine Beasley, Forest C. Carter, Harold D. Holloway, J. 
Fred Holly, F. Elaine Penninger, Durant da Ponte, Carl N. Sipprelle, Clifford 
H. Swenson, Jr.; Texas Christian University, Robert W. Funk; Texas South- 
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ern University, Nanie Belle Aycox, Samuel Dashiell, William B. Harrell, 
Charles E. Nellons, Gordon T. Saddler; Texas Technological College, Law- 
rence O. Bunton, Oscar C. Southall; University of Texas, Leroy R. Shaw, 
Stanley N. Werbow; University of Texas (Dental and Medical Schools), J. 
Harvey Emmerson, Wiktor W. Nowinski; Tufts College, John E. Bishop, 
Gordon G. Evans, Harold Weintraub; Tulane University of Louisiana, L. 
Matthew N. Bach, Hilary R. Beth, Frances B. Bush, Katherine P. Choy, 
Egydis de Castro e Silva, Rezneat M. Darnell, Katharine J. Douglas, John M. 
Erickson, Ray Forrester, N. Knoll Hersh, William A. Hunter, Francis G. 
James, Rodney C. Jung, Joseph J. Kyame, Jeannette K. Laguaite, Virginia F 
McConnell, Irwin M. Marcus, Juanita F. de Martinez, Alfred Moir, Edith D. 
Neimark, Otto Olivera, Warren Roberts, Jr., Thomas C. Rumble, Joseph E. 
Schenthal, Garland F. Taylor, Elliott R. Twery, Karlman Wasserman, Elsie 
M. Watters, Concha Zardoya; University of Tulsa, Woody Cochran, Ralph W. 
Kelting, Rex Rector; Tuskegee Institute, A. Florence May, Dorinda D. 
Trader. 

Union College, Chester A. Rumble, Oliver T. Zajicek; Union College and 
University, Scott V. Covert, Sven R. Peterson; Upper Iowa University, Ed- 
ward J. Lautner; Upsala College, Harry C. Howland, Herman Stuart; Utah 
State Agricultural College, Allen W. Stokes. 


Valparaiso University, Alice T. Merten; Vanderbilt University, George N. 
Mayhew, Vassar College, Jeanne-Marie Bergheim, Wolfgang Lotz, Howard 
Shevrin; University of Vermont, Ethan A. H. Sims; Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Eugene J. Finnegan; Virginia State College, Voyce J. Mack, James C. 
Nelson, William T. Reed; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), 
Charmenz S. Lenhart. 

Wagner Lutheran College, William C. Bull, Roswell S. Coles, Ida G. Ever- 
son, George G. Hackman, William P. Hieronymus, Willis S. Hinman, Virgil 
Markham, Viljo K. Nikander, Edith Schmitt, Lempi S. Talvensaari, Gloria 
Taylor, Fritz C. Wildermann; Wake Forest College, Cecil W. Alford; Wart- 
burg College, Edwin T. Sandberg; Washington College, Frank C. Erk; 
Western Washington College of Education, William J. Dittrich; State College 
of Washington, Arthur Brodshatzer, Oda Bali Hansen, Florence Harris, Paul J. 
Hoffman, Richard H. Lawson, Esther Mack, Vernon R. Parks, Thomas E. 
Randall, James F. Short, Jr.; Washington University, Werner F. Hirsch, 
Preston Holder; Wayne University, Leo Lemke, Michael M. Reece; Wellesley 
College, Rose L. Coser, Ellen S. Haring, Nathaniel Roe; Wesleyan University, 
Robert M. Rosenberg; West Liberty State College, Mary Elizabeth Cox, 
Earle A. Davis, Jr., Alphonso DiPietro, David G. Goodman, John E. Warner; 
West Virginia State College, Julia B. Hawks; West Virginia University, Row- 
land E. Logan; Western Carolina College, Philip Flum; Western College for 
Women, John P. Scholz; Western Reserve University, Philip G. Smith; 
Westmar College, Mabel T. Jones; Wheelock College, Bruce Herrick; Whit- 
man College, Arthur C. Burman; Municipal University of Wichita, David G. 
Flemming; Williams College, Russell H. Bastert, William G. Cole, Peter W. 
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Fay, Kermit Gordon, Robert N. E. Megaw, Earl R. Miner, H. William Oliver, 
William N. Parker, Richard O. Rouse, Jr., Irwin Shainman, Frank A. Trapp, 
Walter S. Wilmot, Christopher Wright; Winthrop College, Ralph Whitfield; 
Wisconsin State College (Milwaukee), Virginia M. Burke; Wisconsin State 
College (Superior), George G. Ball, Helen E. Loth; University of Wisconsin, 
Richard Beym, W. Howard Dawe, Florence M. Robinson, Harriet M. Sweet- 
land; Wofford College, Charles W. Foreman; Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Leland L. Atwood, Arthur W. Back, Donald E. Johnson, Samuel M. Osgood, 
Claude K. Scheifley; University of Wyoming, Esther M. Clausen, Barbara J. 
Smith. 

Yale University, Scott E. Crom, Irwin C. Lieb, John R. Silber, Henry Silver. 


Junior 


University of Connecticut, Ellen H. Morse; George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Robert C. Aden; Georgetown University, Robert C. Johnson; 
Indiana University, Lois I. Farquharson; Iowa State College, Harold F. Sim- 
mons; McGill University, Clifford H. Coles; University of Maryland, Joseph 
R. Marches; University of Miami, Clayton B. Dunham; University of Michi- 
gan, Robert Calef; University of Minnesota, William A. West; North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Don Bostwick, Robert Clappier, Eugene C. Erickson, 
Richard P. King, Herman Larsen, J. Herman O’Keeffe; University of Tulsa, 
Clarice Lepton; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Walter F. Fogel, 
Sr. (Graduate work, North Dakota Agricultural College), Fargo, North Dakota, 
Louise Georgakis (Graduate work, North Dakota Agricultural College), Detroit 
Lakes, Minnesota; Theodore Mackiw (Ph.D., Frankfort University), Newark, 
New Jersey; Emmett L. Raney (Graduate work, Columbia University), 
Ithaca, New York; Dolly Rabine (M.S., North Dakota Agricultural College), 
Mapleton, North Dakota; Ella May Reames (Graduate work, North Dakota 
Agricultural College), Fargo, North Dakota. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 724 Active and 19 Junior 
Members as follows: 


Active 


Adams State College, Joseph C. Daniel, Jr.; Alabama College, Margaret 
C. Locke, Jr.; University of Alaska, Harold R. Black, Charles T. Genaux, 
John R. Hoskins, William K. Keller, Brina Kessel, Virginia E. Lindeman, 
Kenneth A. MacKirdy, Nalini R. Mukherjee, Donald C. Phillips, E. F. Rice, 
Verne E. Roberts, Melba F. Tims, James W. VanStone; Allegheny College, 
George A. Test; Alverno College, M. Sophie Simec; American University, 
Harold B. Wess; Antioch College, Daniel Sokolowsky; Appalachian State 
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Teachers College, Grace E. Storm; Arizona State College (Tempe), Richard 
H. Bell, Don C. Bridenstine, Duane Brown, Edward E. Burgoyne, William A. 
Cavalliere, Jacob Fuchs, Marjorie Henshaw, Fred B. Lindstrom, Dick Mount, 
Ernest L. Parker, Gene D. Phillips, Robert D. Rasmussen; University of 
Arkansas, Harold E. Doorenbos, Marvin T. Edmison, Robert S. Fairchild, 
Maurice B. Kirk, John L. McKenney, Malcolm D. McLean, Samuel Siegel, 
Clifford P. Westermeier, Hardy C. Wilcoxon; Augustana College (Illinois), 
Kenneth Andeen, Harry S. B. Johnson. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Eleanor Allen, W. Alwyn Ashburn, Clare Bedil- 
lion, Jeanette Beebe, Melvin L. Hakola, Alice M. Hall, Howard E. Oagley, 
Herbert H. Oberlag, Wray W. Stickford, Lloyd O. Wadleigh, Marion K. 
Wynne; Ball State Teachers College, W. William Renke; Baylor University, 
Mary C. Carter, Noble D. Enete, Hendley Williams; Belmont College, Peggy 
Tapp; Beloit College, Charles D. Aronson; Berea College, Howard D. South- 
wood; Boise Junior College, Emma A. Bowen, Hazel M. Roe; Boston Uni- 
versity, Charles A. Cameron, Milton N. Cikins, Margaret H. Daugherty, 
Frederick Koss, Herbert Miller, Albert T. Murphy, S. Paul Schilling, Henry J. 
Shawah, David L. Wilmarth; Bowling Green State University, Milan H. 
Cobble; Bradley University, Mark C. Paulson; University of Bridgeport, 
Austin G. Chapman, Jr., Alphonse J. Sherman; Brooklyn College, Filia 
Holtzman, Harry Malisoff; Bryn Mawr College, Joseph C. Sloane; Butler 
University, Howard G. Baetzhold, Nicholas M. Cripe, Helen Harlan, J. 
William Hepler, Wilma L. Wobhler. 

University of California, Elroy L. Bundy, William A. Nierenberg, Erman A. 
Pearson; University of California (Davis), Harlan K. Pratt; University of 
California (Los Angeles), Robert A. Ulstrom; Canal Zone Junior College, 
Kenneth W. Vinton; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Merton H. Miller; 
Cedar Crest College, Joanne Amspoker, Paul C. Harris, Jr., C. Jane Stege- 
mann; University of Chicago, Richard L. Meier; University of Cincinnati, 
Nathan Gilbert, Milan R. Karas, Robert O. Payne; Colorado Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Bruce B. Frye; Colorado College, Louis H. Huber, Earl 
A. Juhas; Colorado Woman’s College, Virginia H. Herrmann; Columbia 
College, Andrew R. Ejickhoff, John F. Marshall, Jr.; Columbia University, 
Henry Steele Commager, Walter E. C. George; Concord College, William 
R. Burnie; Connecticut College, Jean M. Leblon, Jane W. Torrey; University 
of Connecticut, Henry A. Bent, Arthur Chovnick, John J. Glynn, Harold M. 
Lucal, Elmer E. Osborne, Paul L. Putnam, Bernard C. Rosen, Herbert Tag; 
University of Connecticut (Hartford), Michael Brotman, Harold N. Burt, 
Raymond Forer, Frances L. Hunter, Nathan Knobler, Donald K. Pease, 
Richard A. Rhodes Il; The Cooper Union, Robert K. Bedell, Maurice Zarchen. 

Dickinson College, William C. Kennedy; Duquesne University, Ralph C. 
Boettcher, Ida M. Collura, Magda De Spur, Edward T. Herbert, Helen M. 
Kleyle, Henry J. Lemmens, Cornelius S. McCarthy, Olga Manasterski, 
Thaddeus Mitana, A. Theodore Oliva, Theodora L. Pitts, David T. Staudt, 
Ray Stowitzky. 

Emory University, John Haldi, George P. Torrence; Evansville College, 
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Ollin J. Drennan, Marvin E. Hartig, Rosemary Mahon, Freda A. Martin, 
Robert C. Taylor, Edward H. Yates. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Steele M. Kennedy; Fairmont State College, 
Robert L. Carroll; Ferris Institute (College of Pharmacy), Andrew C. Lind- 
blom; Finch College, Lydia Nadejena-Kzinken; Fisk University, Woodrow H. 
Jones, August Meier; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, 
Maurice Y. Brown, Rebecca W. Steele; Florida State University, Franciszek 
Zachara; University of Florida, John S. Burge, Paul M. Downey, Richard 
Dresdner, George T. Harrell, Donald R. Howard, Elise C. Jones, William 
Moore, Wallace W. Prophet, Harold Ross; Franklin and Marshall College, 
John M. Cavanaugh, Daun W. Nesbit, Thurman E. Philoon, Richard F. 
Schier, Peter S. Seadle, Ralph A. Slepecky. 

Georgetown College, Ralph L. Curry; Georgetown University, H. Ruth Wein- 
stein; Georgia Institute of Technology, Sherman F. Dallas, Leonard Goldstein, 
Edward H. Loveland, Samuel J. Mantel, Jr., Henry Sharp, Jr.; Georgia 
Teachers College, George A. Rogers; University of Georgia (Atlanta Division), 
Nell H. Trotter; Grinnell College, Roger W. Briggs; Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, H. Milton Anderson, Ward D. Tanner, Jr. 

Hampton Institute, Tamlin C. Antoine, Bobbie E. Jones, Bernard Mehl, 
Marlou Switten; Harris Teachers College, Evelyn C. Cox; Haverford College, 
Philip W. Bell; University of Hawaii, Lucie Bentley, Horace F. Clay, Earle 
Ernst, Orland S. Lefforge, Maybelle Roth, Henry B. Vasconcellos, Janet 
Weidenkopf; Hiram College, Margarete Koch; Hofstra College, Wydelle 
Martin; University of Houston, Ples C. Masten; Hunter College, Grace E. 
Albrecht, Florence B. Freedman, Dorothy C. Jensen. 

Idaho State College, Forrest Christensen, Wayne Hoogestraat, Henry J. 
Hulvey; University of Idaho, Paul E. Coggins, David L. Evans, Edgar H. 
Grahn, J. Irving Jolley, Louis H. Leiter, Harold Mclivaine, Warren J. Wolfe; 
Eastern Illinois State College, F. Raymond McKenna, Samuel E. Pisaro, 
Elizabeth Wilson; Illinois State Normal University, Walter H. Friedhoff, 
William D. Popejoy, Wallace Ramsey, Candace Roell, J. Russell Steele; 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, Helen R. Miller, Herbert F. Miller; 
University of Illinois, Joseph O. Alberts, Donald E. Brown, Allan G. Fried- 
erich, Eleanor G. Huzar, Charles Leonhard, Jack W. Peltason, Theodore B. 
Peterson, William D. Warren, Jo Ann Wiles, Verna D. Wittrock; University of 
Illinois (Navy Pier), Ferris B. Crum, Francis E. X. Dance, Marion V. J. 
Dembski, Mildred I. Finney, Donald D. Hedberg, Myron Matlaw, Eugene J. 
Mysiak, Richard S. Royster, Jane S. Strable, Bernadette M. Sullivan; Indiana 
University, John W. Cameron, David P. Dawson, Dwight H. Morris; Iowa 
State Teachers, College, Laura K. Gilloley; State University of Iowa, Lester G. 
Benz. 

Johns Hopkins University, Hilda Knobloch. 

Kansas State College, Jess McF. Alexander; Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburg), Mary M. Roberts; University of Kansas, Robert W. 
Johannsen; Kemper Military School, Emmett M. Steele; Kent State Univer- 
sity, Charles Carter, DeLores Case, John C. Durance, Catherine M. Geary, 
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Martin O. Johnsen, Frank I. Lauterbur, Harold B. LeGrande, Edgar E. 
Louttit, Jack A. Loveridge, Arline Markussen, Frank A. Marschik, John J. 
Michaels, Nancy E. Miller, Delmar W. Olson, Eleanor M. Pudil, Doris E. 
Shields, Naomi Simms, Kathryn A. Smith, Martha Stewart, J. Keith Varney, 
Homer A. Weiner; University of Kentucky, Guy Whitehead; Kenyon Col- 
lege, Richard P. Longaker, Charles R. Ritcheson; Knoxville College, Lewis 
Smith. 


Lamar State College of Technology, H. A. Barlow, William J. Conner, 
Norma §. Hall, J. D. Landes, H. A. Pelfrey, Richard W. Setzer; Lehigh 
University, Ray L. Armstrong, Harold Hendler, William H. Schempf; Le- 
Moyne College (New York), William E. Harvey; Lincoln University 
(Missouri), J. Otis Erwin; Los Angeles City College, Meyer Krakowski, 
Stella Lovering, Emile Painton, Ralph J. Peterson; Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Raymond A. Miller, Jr.; University of Louisville, Michael E. Malone; 
Lowell Technological Institute, Lester H. Cushing. 

Madison College, George Hicks, Helen M. Nance; Marshall College, Carl 
B. Miller; University of Maryland, Philip E. Arsenault, John P. Augelli, 
Thomas J. Aylward, Marie Boborykine, Frank A. Dolle, Jacob G. Franz, 
Christine Glass, Charles R. Hayleck, Jr., Louise S. Howarth, Daniel C. Hutton, 
Nancy J. Mearig, Paul A. Pumpian, Ida M. Robinson, Franklin R. Root, 
Philip Rovner, Fern D. Schneider, W. C. Schroeder, Phrixos Theodorides, 
John S. Toll, Bernhard R. Works; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Thomas P. Rona; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Boston), Miriam 
Kallen; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Fitchburg), M. Elizabeh 
O'Connor, Catherine C. Weston; Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(Worcester), John P. Mockler; Memphis State College, Bruce B. Mason, 
Elizabeth C. Phillips, James W. Taylor; Mercer University, Audrey Needles; 
Miami University, Elizabeth H. Adams, Philip Bordinat, John H. Bucking- 
ham, Percy M. Mundell; Central Michigan College of Education, Emil R. 
Pfister; Michigan State College, Howard O. Brown; Michigan State Normal 
College, John E. McGill, Thomas O. Monahan; University of Michigan, 
Morris Axelrod, Fred M. Hendricks, Jr., Assya Humecky, John E. Milholland, 
Robert O. Schulze, Ihor Sevcenko, David R. Weimer, Karl F. Zeisler; Middle- 
bury College, Marina Bourgeal, Robert M. Chute, Alan Gowans, John T. 
Griffin, Howard E. Woodin; Millsaps College, Robert E. Bergmark; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Jacob E. Bearman, Frank T. Benson, Ralph F. Berdie, 
J. Morris Blair, Helen C. Brandhorst, George G. Chapin, David Cooperman, 
Morton Cronin, William W. Farquhar, Roxana R. Ford, Fred Gross, John W. 
Hall, H. P. Herbich, Joseph Jordan, Robert A. Kathein, Edward J. Meehan, 
David J. Merrell, Robert H. Miller, William Monat, E. Richard Nightingale, 
Jr., Gerald B. Ownbey, Alta Quello, Philip M. Raup, Sheldon C. Reed, Toma 
Riabokin, Isaaz Rosenfeld, James J. Ryan, Miriam G. Scholl, Maude Shapiro, 
Philip Siegelman, Grover C. Stephens, Gordon I. Swanson, Franklin G. 
Wallace, Aldert van der Ziel; Mississippi Southern College, Carl C. Durkee, 
Ralph C. Staiger, Gloria Swegman; Mississippi State College, William M. 
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Belote, Si Marchbanks; Mississippi State College for Women, Mary E. 
Stringer; University of Mississippi, Edward H. Hobbs; Central Missouri 
State College, Robert T. Gray; Northwest Missouri State College, Robert E. 
DuBey, Garland W. Fothergill, Edgar A. Smith; Monmouth College, Elaine 
Cray, Bernice Fox, John J. Ketterer, Alice M. Walker, Carol J. Widule; 
Western Montana College of Education, Helen Grilley; Montana State 
University, Agnes V. Boner, James W. Carroll, Walter V. T. Clark, Gene S. 
Cox, George W. Cross, Kenyon B. De Greene, Don M. Drummond, Frederick 
A. Henningsen, Bernard Heringman, LeRoy W. Hinze, Helen Hollandsworth, 
Mark J. Jakobson, John P. Krier, Herbert R. Kroeker, Helen C. McLaury, 
John E. Moore, Edward Ohanian, Norman E. Taylor, Vernon C. Vogt, Thomas 
L. Waterbury, Robert M. Weidman, W. Ray Wight; Monticello College, 
Robert A. Norton; Morehead State College, Henrietta Avent, Sam J. Denney, 
Mary Range; Mount Holyoke College, Gerhard Loewenberg, Eleanor V. 
Wolfe; Muhlenberg College, Conrad W. Raker; Muskingum College, 
Anna M. Halvorson, Jennie E. Martin, Nina J. Meth. 

University of Nebraska, Otto G. Hoiberg; University of Nevada, Maybell 
S. Eager; University of New Hampshire, Robert L. Garretson, Karl J. Moehl; 
New Haven State Teachers College, Norman S. Allen, Evann Middlebrooks, 
James W. Moore, Frederic D. Weinstein; Eastern New Mexico University, 
T. Geraldine Ebert; New York City Community College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, Stanley M. Brodsky, Lawrence P. Greenberg. 

State University of New York—aAgricultural and Technical Institute at 
Alfred, Lauren Soule; Harpur College, Charles R. Dean, Jack Kaminsky; 
Teachers College at Cortland, James E. Counsilman, Martin L. Fausold. 

New York University, Alfred Ellison, T. S. Ma, Bernhard V. Valentini; 
Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, William M. Banks, 
Edwin Goforth; The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Mary K. Williams; North Dakota Agricultural College, William E. Brentzel, 
Richard M. Clugston, Floyd H. Heckert, William Lucas, John E. McClelland, 
Robert H. Peterson, Jane M. Sand, Earl E. Stewart, Philip M. Strowman; 
University of North Dakota, Walter J. Bo, Ruth Burrage, James D. Cardy, 
Albert M. Cooley, Wayne V. Huebner, Teunis Vergeer; Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Frank F. Lee; Northwestern University, Philip M. Faucett, Gordon 
W. Raleigh, Bernard Saper, William R. Stewart; Norwich University, Gilbert 
W. Calkins, William F. Cervenka, Elmer E. Haskins, Andrew Row, Eber A. 
Spencer, Jr.; University of Notre Dame, Walter B. Haaser. 

Ohio State University, Ilse Wilhelmi; Ohio University, Beverly Ferner, 
Catherine Nelson; Ontario Agricultural College, Emmanuel I. Sillman; 
Oregon College of Education, James Curtin, Arthur H. Glogau, Mildred O. 
Kane, Violet D. McFarland, Robert L. Mulder, Margaret Perry, Dora E. 
Scott, Dorothy E. Stolp; Oregon State College, Marvin C. Dubbé, Edward 
R. Mitchell, Milosh Popovich; University of Oregon, Gordon W. Ballmer, 
Bernd Crasemann, Eugene Evonuk, Warren R. Fleming, Patricia M. Gather- 
cole, James B. Hall, David L. Jameson, Elwood A. Kretsinger, Roy C. McCall, 
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Thomas E. Marshall, Miles C. Romney, Charles F. Ruff, Adolph A. Sandin, 
D. Glenn Starlin. 

Pace College, Arthur J. Aronson, Joseph J. Miranne, Jr.; College of the 
Pacific, William J. Darden; Pembroke State College, Louis Marder, George W. 
Polhemus; Pennsylvania State University, Richard P. Barthol, John L. 
Brown, Jr., John F. Corso, Edwin W. Gamble, Jr., Gerald K. Gillan, Emerson 
Grindall, Harry K. Hutton, Kathleen A. Johnston, Tarig B. Khammash, 
Milton S. Osborne, John G. Seeley, Paul E. Shields, Lydia Tarrant, Francis L. 
Whaley, Charles E. Woodring, Richard Zindler; University of Pennsylvania, 
Everett S. Lee; University of Pittsburgh, William M. Benesch, Hugh G. 
Cleland, Christopher Dean, Sydney A. Kneebone, Jerome L. Rosenberg; 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Mattie A. Thomson; 
Pratt Institute, Khosrov Ajootian, Daniel Aspis, Walter Civardi, Pauline 
Pfeifer, Gerald Popiel, Morris Zeitlin; Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, 
Ruth M. Faurot; University of Puerto Rico, William Sinz; College of Puget 
Sound, Gordon W. Bertram; Purdue University, Anna M. Akeley, Frederick 
J. Bogardus, James A. Huston, K. LeRoi Nelson, Fred W. Stemler, John S. 
Tuckey. 

Queens College (New York), Albert Angrilli, Lillian Feder, Tage S. K. 
Johansson, O. Bernard Leibman, Carl Sternberg; Quinnipiac College, Tufie 
Maroon. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Franklin F. Fiint, Harold V. Gould; 
Reed College, Arthur H. Livermore; Regis College (Massachusetts), Frances 
M. Kinsellar; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Robert M. Whitmer; Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Kerwin E. Hyland, Jr.; Rutgers University, Stanley 
H. Friedelbaum. 

Sacramento State College, Frank B. Jones; St. Joseph College (Connecti- 
cut), Catherine Frank; St. Michael’s College, Robert J. Raitt; St. Olaf 
College, Walter H. Draper; St. Peter’s College, Jerome H. Gruszczyk; 
San Antonio College, Leo S. Duke, John O. Gibson, Jr., John N. Igo, Jr., 
Maria M. Kossaczky, Lois G. Morrison, Jean Taylor, Amy E. Thomp- 
son; San Jose State College, Ward Rasmus; Shenandoah College, William J. 
Skeat; Simpson College, Donald S. Barnhart, Donald H. Koontz, David G. 
Mobberley; Skidmore College, Gladys M. Brownell, Barrie B. Greenbie, 
Charles G. Hill, Joyce A. Johnston, Charles Rallides, Lester H. Rosenthal; 
Smith College, Clifford R. Bragdon; University of South Carolina, John M. 
Batcheller; South Dakota State College, Edward J. Williamson; University of 
South Dakota, Joseph McCully, Howard M. Thomas; University of Southern 
California, Tze-Tuan Chen, Harold W. Horowitz; Southern Methodist 
University, David F. C. Coldwell, A. Eugene Ellsworth, Norman L. Jacobs, 
Charles H. Vivian; Southern State College, Elton Amburn, Paul M. Gray, 
Robert W. Kaebnick, J. H. Ray, Ermis A. Thompson; Springfield College, 
Elena M. Sliepcevich; Stanford University, Jack J. Kraushaar; Stout Insti- 
tute, Raymond L. Cornwell; Sullins College, Richard R. Renner; Susque- 
hanna University, Philip C. Bossart; Swarthmore College, George J. Becker, 
Paul H. Beik, Hilde D. Cohn, John D. McCrumm, Hedley H. Rhys, Willis D. 
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Weatherford, Stephen E. Whicher; Sweet Briar College, Iren Marik; Syracuse 
University, Raymond J. Caefer, Jean Carlson, Arthur H. Faulds, John J. 
Hennigan, Jr., Edmund L. Kaminsky, Frederick G. Switzer. 

Temple University, Anne M. Edelmann; Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State University, Lucille W. Jones; University of Tennessee, Myra 
L. Bishop, Leo A. Loubere, Bonnie B. McDonald; Texas Lutheran College, 
Glenn D. Downing; Texas Southern University, Ray F. Wilson; North Texas 
State College, Raymond L. Britton, Bess M. Townsend, John R. Wier, Jr.; 
Texas State College for Women, Evelyn K. Dillon, William H. Leue; Univer- 
sity of Texas, Joseph J. Annese, Joseph Cohen, Ronald Farmer, Warner E. 
Mills, Jr.; University of Toledo, Murray W. Stahl; Trinity College (Con- 
necticut), Paul D. Park; Trinity College (Washington, D. C.), Ilona E. 
Ellinger, Christiane S. Mendousse, Marian L. Pierce, Mary C. Varnhorn, Mar- 
celle J. Von Mayer; Trinity University, Barbara Vance; Tulane University 
of Louisiana, Murray M. Gilkeson, Jr., Joseph P. Roppolo, K. H. Silvert, Dick 
Taylor, Jr. 

Union College and University, Donald W. Boyd; U. S. Naval Postgraduate 
School, Jacob B. Wickham; Upper Iowa University, Helen J. Monserud; 
Upsala College, Earl S. Dossey, Jr.; Utah State Agricultural College, Elmore A. 
Martin, Jr. 

Vanderbilt University, Charles F. Delzell; Vassar College, Joan Gordon; 
Villanova University, Frederick M. Burgess, George J. Chorba, William J. 
Costello, Francis E. Holahan, John T. Macartney, Edward J. Monahan, Fritz 
Nova, Thomas J. O’Toole, John S. Phillipson, Arthur C. Pulling, Saul S. Sands; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, L. Mahlon Harrell, M. Hervey Sharpe, Calvin 
W. Tooles; University of Virginia, Malcolm B. McCoy, John A. Walker; 
University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), Thomas M. Stritch. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Charles W. Kegley, Vincenza A. Mattiace; 
Washburn University of Topeka, William M. Miller, Donald C. Wright; 
Central Washington College of Education, Lois Hammill; Western Washing- 
ton College of Education, Ruth Weythman; Washington and Jefferson College, 
Donald R. Dawson, Louis Eisenhauer, Robert L. Harder, Edwin G. Pierce, 
Richard T. Stavig; State College of Washington, Paul A. Clement; Washing- 
ton University, Fred G. Becker; University of Washington, Martin Ekse, T. 
Lloyd Fletcher, Else Geissmar, John H. Manley; Wayne University, Bertram 
Donn, Alva A. Gay, Raymond J. Murphy; West Liberty State College, Juhn 
H. Gilbert, Noble L. Jones; Western Maryland College, E. Robert Adkins, 
Edward M. Arnett, Bernard J. DeCourcy; Western Reserve University, 
Joseph W. Eaton, Donald L. Grant, Henry J. Kurth, Genevieve Miller, Emma 
K. Plank; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Olive R. Hewitt; Whittier 
College, Richard Spangler; Wilkes College, Hoh-cheung Mui; College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, William E. Walker; College of William and Mary (Norfolk), 
R. Finney Markham; Wisconsin State College (Whitewater), Kathryn E. 
Utz; University of Wisconsin, Albert R. Dawe, Agnes A. Jones; Wofford Col- 
lege, James C. Loftin, Virgil S. Ward; College of Wooster, Warren D. Ander- 
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son, Robert M. Crowell, Melcher P. Fobes, William H. Gass, John P. Hendrick- 
son, William R. McGraw, Charles B. Moke. 
Yale University, John O. Corliss. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


University of Buffalo, Harry P. Kroitor; University of Kansas, Miriam E. 
Bowers. 


Junior 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Ephraim Segerman; University of Cali- 
fornia, Philip A. Klein; Denison University, E. A. Vastyan; Illinois State 
Normal University, Wilma Isenberger, Barbara L. Sprayberry; Iowa State 
College, Charles B. Grosch, Newton B. Smith; Kent State University, Alyce 
Carter; University of Maryland, Nancy J. Zeleny; University of Missouri, 
Faye E. Doenges, Harold Johnson; Monterey Peninsula College, Charles 
Bleefield; Syracuse University, Stuart Blumberg, Amy R. Goldberg; Union 
Theological Seminary, Phillips P. Moulton; Not in Accredited Institutional 
Connection, Jack W. Geniesse (Graduate work, University of Michigan), 
Miles City, Montana; W. William Toulouse (Graduate work, University of 
Pittsburgh), Beverly, Massachusetts; Harold Massey, (Ed.D., University of 
Missouri), Goodwel Oklahoma; Ralph Subotnik (M.A., Kent State Uni- 
versity), Kent, Ohio. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key num- 
bers should be sent to the Association’s central office for forward- 
ing to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Business Administration: Faculty member with administrative and promotional 
interests and talent. Teaching schedule in advertising, sales promotion, sales 
management. Challenging opportunity for building school of business in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Rank and salary open. V 1336 


Teachers Available 


Accounting and Management, or Administrative position in accredited college or 
university with high scholastic standards: Wide and diversified business and 
college teaching background; A.B., M.A., R.A.; extensive travel; respecter of 
high standards. No preference as regards location. A 4791 


Administration, Business Administration, Economics: Man, 42, married, 2 chil- 
dren. Broad teaching, manufacturing, business and governmental experience, 
university, college, business college, European travel, European studies, have 
taught Western Zone U. S. Overseas education program, university level. Have 
taught marketing, economics, business administration, merchandising, economic 
history, money and banking, labor relations, labor problems, soulless teen Ameri- 
can economic history. Interested in teaching or administrative position, or in- 
dustrial opportunity in labor relations or economics. A 4792 

Administration—Dean: Man, 45, married, 3 children, Ph.D. Total of 18 years’ 
experience in both liberal arts and teachers colleges, 8 years’ experience as division 
head, member of American Association of University Professors, Music Educators 
National Conference, National Collegiate Players, Society of Vertebrate Paleon- 
tology, Music Teachers National Association; offices held in other professional 
societies; publications, public speaker, private pilot’s license; desire opportunity 
at administrative level to utilize interest and experience in widespread academic 
fields. A 4793 

Administration: Well trained and experienced college teacher, department head, 
and educational promoter available for position as president, eyo 
provost, dean or director of development. Man, mature age, Ph.D. from lead- 
ing university. A 4795 

Administration—Dean of Student Personnel Services: Man, 33; Ph.D. to be con- 
ferred August, 1954; total of 7 years’ experience in college and university teach- 
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ing. Present position is Assistant Dean of evening division of large Midwestern 
university. Trained and experienced teacher in applied and industrial psychology, 
guidance, and counseling. Member professional groups, American Psychological 
Association, American Personnel and Guidance Association, Phi Delta Kappa, 
American Association of University Professors. Desire general administration 
or teaching position at college or university in the Midwest. Excellent, complete 
credentials available on request. Available fall, 1954. A 4794 


Administration—Dean of Student Personnel Services: Man, 36, married, 2 chil- 
dren, Ed.D.; total of 8 years’ experience in liberal arts and teachers colleges; 
former Dean of Men and Associate Professor of Educational Psychology; trained 
and experienced teacher in general biology, educational psychology, principles of 
guidance, and family life education. Available June, 1954. A 4830 


Chemistry: Man, 30, family. Ph.D. in physical chemistry. Interested in teaching 
general and/or p whe chemistry (basic or advanced courses). Strong interest 
in teaching and research. College teaching experience. Publications. Available 
September, 1955. A 4796 

Chemistry: Man, mature years, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. Experience: industry 2 
years; U.S. Department of Agriculture 17 years; U. S. Bureau of Mines 6 
years; university and college connections, 8 years. Member, Sigma Xi, North 
Carolina Academy of Science. Listed, American Men of Science. Available 
after September 1, 1954. A 4833 


Civil Engineering: ’Ph. D. Registered professional engineer, associate professor, 
industrial, teaching, and research experience. Fields of interest: soil mechanics 
and foundation engineering, highways; can be combined with statics, strength 
of materials, and fluid mechanics. Invite correspondence regarding chairmanship 
of civil engineering department and full professorship with a college or — 

4797 

Civil Engineering: M. ASCE; 41; married; Ph.D.; registered professional engi- 
neer; office, field, research, college, and university experience. Interested in 
teaching structures, highways, soils, as associate professor, professor, or depart- 
ment head. A 4798 


Education (Educational Psychology, Developmental Psychology): Man, 41, mar- 
ried, 2 children. Ph.D. Sigma Xi. College teaching since 1947. Publications: 
4 articles, 1 book; 1 book scheduled for 1955. Available September, 1954. 


A 4799 

Education (Principles, Psychology, Philosophy, and History): Man, 31, married, 2 
children. 3 years’ college teaching experience, some public school experience. 
Present position includes teaching of educational psychology, school and society, 
and guidance. Have taught history of education, social foundations of education, 
and social psychology. M.A. with all work completed toward doctorate, includ- 
ing completed first draft on dissertation. Publications, professional member- 
ships, and excellent references. A 4800 


Educational Psychology and/or Psychology: Man, 37, married, 1 child. Ed.D. 
7 years’ experience in college teaching and 4 years in secondary school work. Now 
associate professor at liberal arts college. Primarily interested in teacher training 
and would prefer teachers college or university school of education. A 4801 


Electrical-Agricultural eaten, Soviet Physics: Man, 44, married, 4 chil- 
dren, Lees, B.Sc., M.Sc., , Ph.D. equivalent, Iowa State College Ex. 
1944. Licensed to practice olbndoned engineering (Oregon, 1939; Washington, 
1946). 7 years’ university teaching, 9 years of original research, and 4 years o 
design engineering, government and private industries, GS-11 rating, E.E., G.E., 
Phy. Sc. Adm. Publications. Who's Who in the West, Who's Who on the Pacific 
Coast, Who Knows—and What, U.S.A., Tau Beta Pi, Alpha Kappa Lambda, 

A.A.U.P., A.A.AS., A.A.E., AS.E.E., A.LE.E., P.E .O. Desire connection as 
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professor, department head, dean of engineering, president, salary about $10,000 
per year. A 4802 
English: Man, 34, married. M.A., Ph.D., Columbia. Specialty, American litera: 
ture; minors, Medieval English and Comparative Romantic literature. 6 years 
college teaching, 2 years’ professional writing. Credentials upon request. Desire 
assistant professorship in small or medium-size college or university. Available 
immediately. A 4803 
English: Man, 36. Harvard Ph.D., Ford Fellow. Phi Beta Kappa. 6 publica- 
tions, book in preparation. Major fields: 17th century English and American 
literature. Teaching 7 years at two large universities: freshman literature and 
composition, public speaking, English novel, surveys of English and American 
literature, advanced American literature. Preference: east of Mississippi. 
Available September, 1955. A 4804 


French: Man, Ph.D. in Romance languages. Foreign travel, residence, and study. 
Publication. Speaking knowledge of French. A 4805 


French, English, Latin, German, Spanish: Man, single, 38. M.A. in French plus 
one year advanced study. Intention to acquire Ph.D. in Romance languages. 
7 years’ teaching experience, mostly with large state universities. Instructor’s 
rating. 2 years plus in Europe. College level teaching experience includes 
French, English grammar and composition, history, and public speaking. Capa- 
ble of teaching beginning course in Latin, German, and Spanish. Now teaching 
in selective private school. Available immediately. A 4806 


French, Spanish, German: Man, middle-aged, single. A.B., M.A. from Mid- 
western universities. About 50 hours above M.A. Studied in European uni- 
versities. Extensive travelling. 23 years’ teaching experience; 11 years’ high 
school, 12 years’ college, covering French, Spanish, German, Latin, English, 
economic geography, European history, history of England. Ohio and Michigan 
teaching certificates. Minors in Greek, science. Who's Who in South and South- 
West. References and original records available. A 4829 


German and Humanities Man, 37, married. B.A.s.c./., Ph.D. Professor of 
German, Dartmouth; experience in humanities courses (Classics of European 
Literature and Thought). Recently ACLS Fellowship for Greek and Latin 
literature. Should like summer teaching job in German or general humanities 
for 1955. A 4807 

History: Man, married, 2 children. A.B., M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Alpha Theta. College and university 
teaching experience; published books and articles. Special interests: modern 
European and American history, general education, and humanities. Minor 
field: political science. Teaching in college scheduled to close in June. Prefer 
four-year college or university. A 4808 

History: Man, 42. A.B., San Francisco State College; Ph.D. in history, Univer- 
sity of California; teaching experience in U. S. and abroad; one year at Heald’s 
College, San Francisco; last year Assistant Professor of History, Western Mon- 
tana College of Education, Dillon; at present Superintendent of Schools in a 
Western State. Desire a college teaching position. A 4809 


History, Political Science, Education; Sociology minor. Man, married. College 
teaching experience 10 years, associated with education 25 years. Bachelor's 
degree, Temple University; Master’s, University of Pennsylvania; Doctor’s, 
Rutgers University, 1950. Experience in supervision of in-service and student 
teachers. Have taught in general education program and participated in his- 
torical research. A 4810 

Industria! Education: Man, 32, single. M.A., Columbia. Aircraft maintenance 
diploma, Air University. § years’ military pilot duty. 4 years’ teaching high 
aad industrial arts, 1 year department chairman. 1 year college industrial 
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education teaching. Member of professional societies. Publications. Excellent 
references. Available in September, 1954. A 4811 


Librarian, Head: Man, graduate library school and M.A. degree, some Ph.D. 
work; experienced head of active college library, now employed; knowledge of 
building planning, audio-visual services, library instruction; desire Position as 
head akin al oO outstanding liberal arts college or university; $6000. A 4812 


Mathematics: Man, 42, American, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Associate profes- 
sor, 13 years’ college and university teaching experience, 4 years as department 
head, 3 years applied mathematics in scientific development work. Stron ~ 
applied mathematics and mathematics education at the college level. Mem 

in national professional organizations, officer in one; scholastic hovors, 
publications. Prefer departmental headship with institution interested in pro- 
viding a balance between good teaching and research. Excellent references. 
Position and salary open. Available September, 1954. A 4813 


Music: Man, single, 30. B.S. in music education, B.M. and M.M. in organ, with 
piano as minor instrument. Interested in teaching on college or university level. 
2 years’ experience teaching organ, piano, theory, harmony, conducting, intro- 
duction to music, and music history. Recitalist, programs and recordings avail- 
able upon request. Member of A.A.U.P., A.M.S., A.G.O. Excellent = hina 
Would consider assistantship which would provide ample time to work for Doc- 
torate of Musical Arts or Ph.D., or full-time church position. Available fall, 1954. 
A 4814 
Music: Man, married, 1 child, veteran. Graduate of leading American and Euro- 
pean conservatories, wide experience as concert pianist in Europe and U.S.A. and 
extensive experience as private teacher. 7 years teaching piano at universit 
and college level, with ranks of assistant to full professor. Prepared also to rae | 
lecture courses in piano literature and music history. Member A.A.U.P., 
M.T.N.A., and Pi Kappa Lambda. Desire position in university school of music 
or liberal arts college with high academic and artistic standards. Prefer location 
in Northern state. Available September, 1954. A 4815 


Music, Administration, and Music Education: Man, 49, married, children. Doc- 
tor’s degree, Eastern university. Now in charge music education, permanent 
tenure, Midwestern university. Broad experience in higher education and in 

ublic schools; wide acquaintance in the field. Book and magazine articles pub- 
if ished. Desire rank and responsibility in keeping with experience and ability. 
Available fall, 1954. A 4816 


Music and Music Education: Man, 46, married, 2 children, B.M.E. and M.M., 
Northwestern University. Ph. D., University of Michigan. Specialist in 
Music Ed., Choral, and Voice. 13 years’ teaching experience on the high school 
and college level. years’ teaching private voice. § years’ professional 
experience in radio, BB af and light opera. 15 years’ experience in Church 
music and community choral work. 8 years’ business experience. Publications. 
Lecturer and adjudicator for National music organizations. Excellent refer- 
ences available University of Michigan Bureau of Appointments. Desire 
position in administration and teaching in a college or university offering op- 
portunity for departmental growth. Available immediately. Write to Russel 
C. Nelson, Box 85, Hartland, Michigan. A 4831 


Philosophy: Man, married. A.B. and B.D, in Europe; M.A., Ph.D., Yale. 11 
years’ teaching experience. Special experience in downtown education. Head 
of department and full professor. Special fields: Kant, political philosophy, 
philosophy of religion, social ethics. Taught also logic, history of philosophy, 
ethics, Peary of science, epistemology. Organized a_new department. 
Research foundations of social ethics. Professional lecturer. Experience in com- 


munity promotion of education. Want change fall, 1954 and summer —e 
4817 
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Philosophy, English Literature, and Economics: M.A., University of Oxford, 
England. 16 years’ successful experience in both undergraduate and graduate 
teaching in England and in U.S.A. Desire appointments for summer, 1955 and 
for academic year 1955-56. A 4818 


Philosophy, Humanities, Administration: Man, 47, married, 2 children. U. S- 
Army veteran. A.B., A.M., Ph.D. from first-rank universities. Study in Europe- 
10 years’ teaching, 16 years’ executive and administrative experience. Have 
taught introduction to philosophy, history, ethics, aesthetics, metaphysics, theory 
of value, religion, music, humanities. Philosophical treatise published. Desire 
better position than present one. Available at once. A 4819 


Philosophy, Literature, Comparative Government: Man, 40, married. M.A. and 
S.T.B. (magna cum laude), Boston University; Ph.D. in social and political 
philosophy, Stanford University. 12 years’ college teaching experience. Desire 
teaching or research opportunity. Available September, 1954. A 4820 


Philosophy and/or Religion: Man, 52, married, no children. Th.M., Princeton 
Theological Seminary; Ph.D., University of Toronto. 17 years of satisfactory 
teaching experience. Have taught introduction, history of philosophy, logic, 
ethics, philosophy of religion, history and literature of the Bible. Member of 
A.A.U.P., American Philosophical Association, National Association of Biblical 
Instructors. Excellent references. Minor publications. Available immediately. 

A 4821 

Political Science and/or Administrative Position: Man, 32, married, 3 children, 
B.A., magna, Phi Beta Kappa, Rutgers; M.A. (international affairs), Ph.D. 
(government), Harvard. International and military affairs, comparative govern- 
ment, U. S. foreign relations. 1 book, journal and encyclopedia articles published, 
book in progress. Fulbright Scholar. 3 years’ teaching, 2 years’ responsible 
government, and other administrative experience. Presently assistant professor, 
director state Citizenship Clearing House. Available June, 1955, onda South- 
east. A 4822 


Politics and International Relations, Far East (special area, Korea): Man, 40, 
married, 3 children. Requirements for M.A. in international relations (George- 
town) fulfilled, except for thesis now nearing completion (subject: Ch’ondokyo: 
A Religio-Nationalist Movement in Korea). Extensive personal and academic 
knowledge of politics and culture of Korea, Japan and China; Korean language. 
Five years’ experience in high school teaching; one year as lecturer in inter- 
national cultural relations, Seoul National University, Korea. Thirteen years’ 
experience in U.S. Government as Far Eastern political analyst. Author of 
several articles. Desirous of teaching position or guest lectureship in college or 
university. A 4834 

Psychologist: Available for visiting professorship. Experienced professor and 
department head with a thorough knowledge of subject matter and its applica- 
tion in various areas; especially well qualified as a clinical psychologist and as 
a director of a psychological clinic, counseling and guidance service, serving 
both college and community needs. Ph.D. from leading university. A 4832 

Psychology, Philosophy, Religion, Dean and Registrar: Man, married, age 58. 
I years’ college teaching, including dean and registrar. Taught history of 

ilosophy, introduction, ethics, psychology (all courses) and religion. B.D.,and 
{.Th., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. Experience in case work and counseling. Prefer 


position with smaller college on Pacific Coast or teachers college. A 4823 
Sociology and Psychology: M.A., work toward Ph.D. Desire caeimnenen . 
4824 


Sociology, Social Problems and Theory, Integrated Social Sciences: Man, 31, mar- 
ried. Ph.D., July, 1954. 2 years’ high school teaching, 3 years’ college teaching. 
A.K.D. Available February, 1955. A 4825 
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Semitics: Man, graduate of New York Theological Seminary. M.A., Columbia; 
completed all’ requirements for Ph.D., Harvard, except thesis now ‘in progress. 
Major field: Hebrew language, medieval and modern literature and philosophy. 
Teaching experience in New England teachers training college. Formerly dean, 
prominent Hebrew academy in metropolitan city. Desire teaching position, 
preferably head of department, in college or university, large city. Available for 
academic year 1954. Married, 2 children. A 4826 


Spanish and German: Man, 46, native-born United States citizen, Christian, mar- 
ried, 2 children. Ph.D., University of Minnesota, equally qualified in Spanish 
and German languages and literatures. Special field: Golden Age and Modern 
literature of Spain and Spanish America. Extensive experience in administration 
and vocational counselling. Travel on four continents. Publications. A 4827 


Zoology, Ecology: Man, 33, Ph.D. Zoologist by background, with research and 
publications in vegetation analysis, animal ecology, and ecological theory. 
Present work is research with radio-isotopes in aquatic biology. Teaching inter- 
ests include plant and animal ecology, fresh-water biology, invertebrate zoology, 
general biology. Desire teaching or research position as a zoologist or bio- 
ecologist, with location in or near major city preferred. A 4828 


EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENTS 


ELIZABETH KING, DIR. 


Placing teachers and administrators in schools 
and colleges throughout the country. 


Music Division: 
Music Teachers Placement Service 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


— 


WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
WHEN 7 RETIRE? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? The 
daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, travel, the 
other things that make the years of retirement worth 
while for the educator? 


Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone who 
retired on a fixed income. He receives the same num- 
ber of dollars in his pension check each month, but he 
has seen his purchasing power dwindling away in re- 
cent years. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to college 
staff members, now tries to do something about this 
problem. Educators may pay up to 50% of their orate 


premiums to the new College Retirement Equities Fun 
the balance of the premium to TIAA. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based upon com- 
mon stocks; it will pay more annuity dollars when 
common stock prices and earnings are high—generally, 
when the cost of living is high. The TIAA annuity 
pays a level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends, thereby giving greater a power when 
the cost of living is low. This balanced system tends 
to hedge against both inflation and deflation. 


Any we of a college or university is eligible. 
Write for further details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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Subscribe to— 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing 
phase of education. 


—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college 
movement. 


—lIt is edited by one of America’s most distinguished educators, 
James W. Reyno ps of the University of Texas. 


—The live, forward-looking program of research and service is pub- 
lished in the Junior Journat. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued 
four times a year. 00. 


Dineesins Liberal Education—The Proceedings of the 40th Annual Meeting, 
1954. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, 
March 1954.) $1.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries, by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, ashington, D. C., and American 
Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


Giyp Music—An Investigation by Randall Thompson. The Macmillan 
ompany, New York. 279 pages. $2.00. 


Competienses Examinations in American Colleges, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Aacmillan Company, New York. 434 pages. 50 cents. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. 50 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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